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It has frequently been suggested that, for the better under- 
standing of the general aims of the Department and for conven- 
ience in the discussion, either of existing regulations, or of new 
legislative proposals, it would be desirable that the principal 
Circular Letters of the Department should be issued in a form 
easy for reference, and with such explanation as might enable 
those not conversant with technical details to understand the 
general policy pursued. It is with this purpose that I have had 
this collection of Circular Letters prepared, prefaced by an Ex- 
planatory Memorandum. 

The selected documents are not merely incidental to the ordinary 
routine of administration, but are those which possess special 
significance as reflecting that very important stage in the organi- 
sation of Education in Scotland which is marked by the tenure 
of, office of my predecessor, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, especially 

tKe ipferiod from 1898 to 1903. 

• 

JJUte period thus closely associated with the name of Lord Bal- 
foufftas been a very critical one in the history of Scottish Educa- 
tioft;%and the results of his administration must remain, whatever 
fiif{^r**d6yelopments may now lie before us, as a contribution 

: ofvKefii/and permanent value to the cause of efficient and en- 

l li^^t^n^l^f^ducational organisation, 

\ •?rjie Jifeinorandum deals with this period alone and does not 
. BLW&fiy^'i^ discuss any of the proposals for administration con- 

* tiMjied li]( the Education Bill of this Session, i 
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EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM. 

On April Ist, 1898, the administration ot Science and Art grants 
in Scotland was handed over to the Scotch Education Department. 
Tliis brought the whole field of Scottish education (outside the Uni- 
versities) within its purview, and enabled Their Lordships to set 
about the construction o£ a complete and well -articulated system of 
national education, at once wide enough and elastic eriough to meet 
the needs of all classes. The changes which They made with this end j ^ 
in view were first given to the public in a aeries of circulacs and 
minutes, extending over more than five years, bnt all directed 
towards this one object, and all inspired by a few simple principles. 
What these principles were will, it is hoped, become clear now 
that these circulars are brought together in one volunie. 

The nature of Their Lordships' task will be best appreciated by 
considering separately the subjects o£ (1) Elementary Education, 
(2) Intermediate Education, (3) Secondary Education, (4) Qontinua- 
tion Classes, and (5) the Tra inin g of Teachers, starting in each case 
with the state of things which existed prior to 1898, and showing 
the progress that has been made up to this date. 



I.— ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Elementary education prior to 1898, might have been defined as 
" education up to the Sixth Standard "^a stage which the average 
pupil could reach without much difficulty by the age of 13. What 
provision existed for those who had passed this Standard will be 
shown in the next section ; but first it has to be noted that even this 
moderate level was never attained by many pupils. For by the 
regulations then in force the inspector was obliged to examine every 
child in Standards III. and V, as for a Labour Certificate, which 
carried with it, in the former case partial, in the latter complete, 
exemption from further attendance at school. Many parents in 
quite good circumstances took advantage of an exemption which 
was not meant for them, with the result that in many quarters, 
especially in the great manufacturing towns, the Fifth Standard 
came to be looked on as the natural end of a child's school course. 
Plainly no general improvement was possible till this leak was 
stopped. Accordingly, by a Minute of 16th May 1898, Their 
Lordships completely divorced and separated the Labour Certi- 
ficate from the ordinary annual uispcction, and made it known 
that parents who desired such a certificate for their children must 
make individual application through the School Board. This had 
a most salutary effect. As soon as it came to be understood that 
the Labour Certificate was not meant to be taken advantage of 
by those who were in good circumstances, it fell into discredit and > 
8882. 500— WL 21149, 12/05. Wy. &S. 4286i-. A 2. 
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II the attendance in the higher classes went up by leaps and bounds, 
I It is true that the Merit Certificate, which will be mentioned pre- 
I sently, continued to confer exemption as a matter of right and not as 
I, a concession to necessitous circumstances ; but it could not be 
I obtained without at least another year's attendance, and in fact, in 
the absence of any regular provision for further instruction itk' 
ordinary schools, teachers and inspectors tended to push the stand-; 
1 ard up towards the statutory age of 14. Finally, by the EducatioB( 
f (Scotland) Act of 1901, exemption by examination was abolished 
[_ altogether, and School Boards were invested with the power ot 
; exempting children over 12 whose circumstances justified exemp- 
tion. How scrupulously this power has been wielded by the hes^ 
I Boards may be judged from the fact that the School Board of Olaa* 
gow, with 100,000 children under its charge, granted only 23S 
exemptions during the first year of the Act's operation. This Act 
conferred another benefit on poor children by further limiting 
casual employment after school hours ; and, finally, the Employ-f 
ment of Children Act of the same year empowered Boards to pass 
byelaws regulating the employment of children at any time of the 
day. 
f The same circular (No, 223} which explained the new procedure a^ 
'. to Labour Certificates also foreshadowed those comprehensivfl 
j: changes in the elementary curriculum, the methods of inspection, 
P"* and the payment of grants, which were to be embodied in the Cod^ 
of 1899. Hitherto the elementary curriculum had consisted of a 
large number of subjects, many of which were optional, and the 
' grant was made up of a large number of items, most of which were 
variable. For every subject in every class a rigid scheme of work 
was laid down, which must be followed in the " elementary subjects" 
(reading, writing and arithmetic), and was generally followed in all, 
At the end of the year every class was examined in every subject 
' on the work thus prescribed, and on its performance at this single 
examination the rate of grant depended. Even on financial grounds 
this plan was objectionable. The grant earned by any school might 
vary from year to year while the expenditure remained constant. 
This could not be considered fair. When, as under the system 
prevalent in this country, a large share of the expenditure falls on 
I the local authorities, they should be able to count on a fairly cott- 
I Btant measure of State aid, so long as they maintain their schools in a 
[ reasonable state of efficiency. The educational objections were still 
more serious. The curriculum wM «iBietimes too narrow and one- 
sided ; sometimes it was over-WMghted with " specific subjects." 
I Even music and drill were optional ; science figured only as an 
optional subject for boys, and drawing received no recognition from 
the Scotch Education Department at all. Drawing grants might 
indeed be earned from the Science and Art Department, but only 
the larger Boards, as a rule, included this subject in their time-tables. 
The fixed schemes of work left no room for the teacher's initiative^ 
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liiven bad these soliemea been perfect, a teacher Iiad no suoh parental 
interest in them as he would have had in a scheme of his own 
invention. Finally, the pressure of the annual examination, 
while doubtleaa securing a degree of efficiency, was fatal alike to 
free teaching and to free classification. Theoretically a child might 
be advanced more than one Standard in a year ; but the paasing over 
of a Standard meant a huge leap ; and as it was more profitable that 
a boy should do excellently in Standard IV. than merely well in 
Standard V., there was every temptation to keep him in the lower 
Standard, even when he had ceased to profit by it. In fact it was 
frequently found that the better pupils had covered the whole year's 
work long before the end of the session, and marked time for weeks 
ormonths while the teacher drilled the dullards to a state of mechani- 
cal perfection, which vanished as soon as the inspection waa over. 
Accuracy was all-important So in arithmetic the pupils were 
practised incessantly in workinglong strings of stereotyped examples; 
in history and geography, where a certain period or a certain 
country was prescribed for each year, memory work overshadowed 
intelligence. 

For this system of variable grants, promiscuous curricula, and Import-'n 
standard examinations. Their Lordships substituted (1) a fixed ^^™(.p, 
grant, (2) an organically connected curriculum, and (3) a single 
comprehensive examination at the end of the whole school course. 

(1). The first of these reforms had already been introduced in 
tentative fashion in earlier Codes, particularly in the payment of 
grants for manual instruction, a subject which was added to the 
Code of 1898 when Science and Art grants were entrusted to the 
Scotch Education Department. Provided that an approved course 
was given by a qualified instructor in suitable premises, a uniform 
grant was paid on the basis of attendance. This principle was now A fiied 
extended. A small variable margin was left, whereby the inspector Oraat. 
might distinguish special excellence or stigmatize inferiority ; but 
this margin was not so large as to disturb the school accounts 
materially. Serious deductions were treated as penalties to be 
reserved for serious oSences. 

It is interesting to note that in abolishing payment by results 
Their Lordships were not introducing a new principle but reviving 
an old one. Payment by results was an innovation of the " Revised 
Code." It waa needed, no doubt, in its day, to secure a modicum 
of efficiency in all schools, bat by 1898 it had served its purpose, 
and Their Lordships felt Thenaairfts 4iee to return to the original 
principle, viz., that Parliaraentwiy grants were not rewards for 
successful teaching but aids to- local eSort. At the same time. 
Their Lordships hold with equal firnmeas that (except in distinctively 
State institutions) Imperial aid should supplement, but not super- 
sede, local efiort, and They believe that the new mode of inspection, 
E leaving a free hand to the local authorities, yet guards against 
of public money better than the old system ever did. 
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(2). Tu 1898 drawing had been recognised by the Scotcb Education 
Department, and the list of elementary Bubjeota was complete. These 
were now organised into a true elementary course which provided 
not only for the instruction of the children in the statntory subjects 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, and in such recognised auxiliary 
subjects as would promote intelUgence, observation, and self- 
expression, but for their systematic training in morals and manners 
and in manual and recreative exercises. Special emphasis was laid 
on correct speaking ; and nature knowledge, which replaced elemen- 
tary science, served to counterbalance mere book-learning. Such 
a curriculum, Their Lordships believed, would help to develop every 
side of a child's nature, and to cultivate his moral and physical no 
less than his intellectual powers. In order to counteract the tendency 
to regard the acquisition of knowledge as the end-all of school work, 
Their Lordships thought it desirable in subsequent circulars to 
lay special stress upon the importance of physical education 
{Circular No. 279} and of moral training (Circular No, 347), while in 
paragraph 6 of Circuiar No. 374, They summed up Their view of 
the object of school training as preparation for good citizenship 
in the widest sense of the term. 

(3). But though the constituents of the curriculum were thus 
fixed, and the limits of the various subjects broadly indicated, 
no definite scheme of work was laid down in any subject, drawiug and 
needlework excepted. Instead of this every teacher was asked to 
submit a scheme of work showing what he proposed to do, and to 
keep a record showing what he had actually done. This mada 
" possible a complete change in the method of inspection, the key to 
ihe which wiJl be found in the new regulations for the Merit Certificate. 
For some years before 1898, the Department had issued a Certificate 
of Merit to pupils over 13, who had passed all the Standards and 
reached a certain stage in " specific subjects." In 1898 the ago 
was lowered to 12, and the reference to " specifics " disappeared. 
The Merit Certificate thus became simply a certificate of proficiency 
in elementary subjects. This Merit Certificate was now taken by 
Their Lordships and set up as the goal to which every pupil in an 
elementary school should aspire. 

The requirements, defined in the broadest terms, were ability to 
tead, write, speak, and understand plain Enghsh and to perform 
simple calculations. All intermediate standards were abolished, 
the teachers being required simfJy to bring up their pupils to tliis 
stage by proper gradations. The number of grades was left entirely 
to the teacher's option, and pupils might be promoted from grade 
to grade at any convenient term, irrespective of the date of the 
inspection. Any examinatiou which was thought necessary at 
intermediate stages was based entirely upon the record of work done, 
and the inspectors were instructed to take into account such evidence 
of progress as was afforded by the teacher's own examinations, and 
by the written exercises of the children. For the Merit Certificate 
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Itself the prescription was, in a aenee, absolute, and the examination 
in the elementary Bubjecta waa strictly individual, Their Lordahipa 
holding that these subjects must always remain the true kernel ot 
the elementary course ; but the whole scope of the curriculum waa 
considered before Merit Certificates were issued to a school at all, and 
in the actual conduct of the examination pains were taken to dis- 
courage cram. The attempt was not entirely aucceasful, and Their 
Lordships were contemplating a further advance in the direction of 
freedom when the Ac't of 1901 made a fresh departure necessary. 

In the interval, however, an important change had been made in Drai 
the drawing syllabus, by the introduction of free-arm drawing, the "^.f"^ ^ 
insistence on drawing from actual objects, and the encouragement 
of design. In this, as in all the other changes which have been ^^^ 
lentioned, Theii Lordships' aim was to make the instruction more ^^^| 
.1, and the conditions of teaching simpler, so as to give free play to ^^^| 
originality of pupils and teachers. ^^^| 

By the Act of 1901 the Merit Certificate ceased to be a certificate Eduoatlon 
of exemption. It became necessary to devise a further course of (Scotland) 
.truction for the pupils who had attained that stage, and who were ^'"'* 
iw obUged by statute to remain at school till they were 14. After 
ill consideration Their Lordships put forward auggeatioos for such 
course in Their circular letter (No. 374) of 16th February, 1903. 
To judge properly of these suggestions, it is necessary to bear in mind ? - -jy-pi^. 
the precise class of pupils for whose benefit they were intended. They mentary 
were meant for pupils who had fairly completed a primary course, couraea of 
and did not desire a secondary course. Such boya and girls, Their 
Lordships thought, would employ the last year of their school-life 
better in consolidating the knowledge which they had already ac- 
quired and in giving it a practical turn towards those affairs of life on 
which they were about to enter than in adding to it a smattering of 
new Bubjects which they had no intention to pursue. Experience of 
evening schools had shown how soon school -learning vanishes in the 
years of adolescence, and every schoolmaster knows how hard it is 
to convince his pupils that what they learn in the claaa-room has any 
meaning in the street. To lay a little more firmly the foundations TheEr a 
ot intelligent work, good citizenship, and rational enjoyment — ^tbese 
were the objects of the circular ; and of these the last was not the 
least important. Even in the so-called practical subjects of the 
Sixth Schedule, Their Lordships' pnme aim was educational : They 
sought not to anticipate the counting-house or the workshop so much 
as to awaken an interest in principles by showing their bearing 
on practice. The method appropriate to such a course is individual 
study under proper guidance rather than class teaching, and its 
success will be judged less by the information which the pupils have 
acquired than by the habits which they have formed of applying 
what they know, finding out what they wish to know, and expressing 
irhat they have found. 
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' To the pupil who has completed aach a course a Merit Gertifioi 
will be isaued. To enter on the course he muet pass a qualifying 
examination which follows the lines of the old Merit Certiiicate 
examination, but is narrower in its scope, inasmuch as another year's 
work in the elementary subjects is now secured. But the qualifying 
examination is not — and here the reforms begun in 1899 have been 
conaummated^an examination of individual pupils by an external 
examiner. The teacher himself puts forward a list of such pupils 
as he thinks qualified, and files their written exercises in support of 
his opinion. The inspector simply tests that opinion by a scrutiny 
of the exercises or by such control examination as he may find 



It is important to point out here the complete change which this 
' implies in the inspector's duties. Instead of examining individual 
pupils, scheduling results, and assessing grants thereon, he can now 
devote himself to watching the actual processes of instruction, 
comparing methods, scrutinising the curriculum and the machinery 
of classification, and discussing with managers, headmasters, or 
class -teachers the best means of increasing the efficiency of the 
schools under his charge. 



II.-INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
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Scotland is justly proud of those many sons of hers who 
straight from the pariah school to the University. Nothing could be 

[more alien to Their Lordships' purpose than to set up any barrier 
to the free rise of talent. Certainly this scheme of Supplementary 
Courses seta up no such barrier. These courses are not intended to 
replace or to rival secondary education. Pupils who mean to 
proceed to a course of secondary education should not enter on a 
Supplementary Course at all. They should be transferred, if 
possible, to a Higher Grade or Higher Class School at the age when 
the study of secondary subjects begins there. Owing to the general 
progress of education and the increasingly high standard of the 
University Preliminary Examinations, there is no longer the same 
possibility of direct transference from the parish school to the 
University as there was a generation ago. Nor, fortunately, is there 
the same necessity for it. The great increase in the number of higher 
schools, in the facilities of travel, and in the provision of bursaries 
has naturally made these schoole, in populous districts at least, the 
main road to the University. But in many country districts there 
is no higher school within reach. There the parish school must do 
)freraote°* '■'^^ work if it is to be done at all. A secondary course must go on 
lountry side by side with the Supplementary Course, the additional expense 

icbooU. which this might entail on small schools being largely provided for 

1^^ tmder the Minute of 28th May, 1903. In the remoter schools, 

^^ft pupils might in this way be carried up to the stage of the Leaving 
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Certificate. In sohoole less unfavourably situated, traiisiei^ce t 
a high school might still be possible, though at a somewhat more 
mature age than in urban districts. The difficulties which have pifficultiBi 
hitherto attended such transference can be overcome only by regard- ol transfei 
ing all the schools in a district as parts of one aystem, and by con- '"i^it'o^" 
forming the secondary work which may be done in elementary 
schools to the practice of the secondary school to which pupils will 
be transferred, Oji their part, too, the secondary schools might 
Bimplify the problem by modifying their curriculum, without any 
real loss to any class of pupils. 

In all this there is a principle implied, which it may be well to 
state expressly, since it has guided Their Lordships in Their treat- 
ment, not only of Supplementary Courses, but of the class of schools 
which next falls to be considered. Their Lordships hold, then, that Xynes of 
the various grades of education are not successive stages which e<ii 
can be superimposed one on another, but are, to some extent, 
parallel courses, resting on a common foundation, but crowned with 
different superstructures. This common foundation is the primary 
grade, ending about the age of 12 with such a knowledge of the 
fundamentals as the qualifying examination is meant to guarantee. 
Above this Their Lordships think that three types of further in- 
struction may be defined — the Supplementary Course for pupils who 
leave school at 14, the Higher Grade School for pupils who stay on 
16, and the Higher Class School for those who remain to Uni- 
rsity age. The curriculum proper to each grade will depend 
rtly on the length of school life, partly on the future occupations 
of the pupils. It was the great weakness of Scottish education in 
the past that, beyond the elements, only one type of education 
was generally recognised, and the work of pupils beyond the 
^Standards was limited as a rule by the requirements of the 
"University Arts curriculum. 

Up to 1898 the gap between the Elementary and the Higher 
Class School was filled up with certain scraps of secondary subjects 
and of so-called practical subjects, to each of which a grant was 
attached. Their Lordships proceeded to organise these subjects into 
a curriculum, for which They offered a liberal fixed grant baaed 
on the attendance of pupils beyond the Merit Cerfcilicftte stage. 
In this curriculum provision was made for drawing and a sub- '' ^ 
fltantial grant was ofTered for experimental science, while true "" 
practical subjects like cookery and laundry work took the place of 
purely theoretical instruction in domestic economy. But the 
table of " specifics " was retained and the type of education re- 
mained in most cases essentially secondary. These courses were 
known as " Advanced Departments." The best of them were, in 
effect, more or less satisfactory substitutes for High Schools, and 
did good work on High School lines ; the others gave at least a 
fragment of a High School education. 
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But already (August 19th, 1898} by the commtitalaon of Science 

and Art grants. Their Lordships had been enabled to put forward 
proposals for the creation of an entirely new type of schoo!. These 
Higher Grade Schools, as they were called, were established by the 
Code of 1899. They were intended for pupils who remained at 
school up to the age of 16 or so, and who looked forward to a com- 
mercial or industrial rather than to a professional career. The 
curriculum was predominantly scientific or commercial, though 
general education was not negiected. Practical work in science was 
foatered by a liberal grant. The circular (No. 221) also promised 
a Leaving Certificate in practical science, and a general certificate 
which should testify to the successful completion of the full higher 
grade course, like the Merit Certificate in the Elementary School. 
The meaning of tliese promises will be more conveniently con- 
sidered in the next section. 

With the establishment of Supplementary Courses in 1903, Their 
Lordships felt justified in taking a further step. It seemed to Them 
that the needs of those pupils who left school at 14 were fully met 
by the Supplementary Courses, while pupils who remained to 16 
might with advantage postpone specialisation in technical or com- 
mercial subjects to their last year, and thus clear the field for a fuller 
course of general education. The Advanced Department as a 
separate grade was therefore abolished altogether, and the larger 
Advanced Departments were ofiered the status of Higher Grade 
Schools on a well-balanced curriculum of general education, extend- 
" jng over three years, and leading up to the Intermediate Certificate, 
This curriculum comprises, on the one hand, English, history, geo- 
graphy, and languages ; on the other, arithmetic, mathematics, 
science, and drawing, Realistic studies bulk more largely here 
than in the traditional secondary course ; but by the operation 
of the new regulations for the Leaving Certificate Examination 
in mathematics (see page 13), it is hoped that these studies will 
be drawn together more, compactly, and the literary aide of the 
curriculum will receive the prominence which is its due. Pupils 
who have completed such a course may in a final year of study 
concentrate on technical or commercial subjects, and obtain a 
Technical or Commercial Certificate appraising their attainments 
in all subjects of the course. These certificates would form a pass- 
port from the intermediate Day School to the Central Institutions 
mentioned in Section IV. Many of the better equipped Advanced 
Departments have already accepted this curriculum, and it is hoped 
that it will gradually replace the earlier type of Higher Grade 
School altogether, 

III.— SECONDABY EDUCATION. 

Higher Class Schools receive no grant under the Code. Suoh] 
State-aid as they receive comes from four sources: — (1) ' 
Customs and Excise Act of 1800, (2) and (3) the Local Taxatioijd 
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Account Acts of 1892 and 1898, and (4) the grant for Sraence and Sonro^ 

Art instruction. The first of these suma is adminiatered by the ^^''' 8W 
Town and County Councils ; the second, by the Burgh and County *' ' 
Committeea ; the others, by the Department itself. The Town aqd j 

County Councils give about two-thirda of their grant to education, 
but most of it goes to Continuation Claaaes and Teachers' Claaaes 
rather than to secondary education in Day Schools. The Burgh 
and County Committees apply their grants entirely to secondary 
education, but State-aided Schools participate as well as Higher 
ClasB Schoola proper. To counterbalance this the Department 
excludes State-aided Schoola from sharing in the third item. Their 
Lordships have used Their influence with Councils and Committees 
to prevent overlapping ; and several of the Councils have been 
induced to entrust the diatribution of their funds to the Committees. 
They have urged the Committees to strengthen central achools of 
proved efficiency rather than to dissipate their grants over all schools 
that were teaching secondary auhjecta in any shape or form. They 
have discouraged the aaaeasment of granta by individual reaulta, 
and in the allocation of the sum which remained in Their own hands 
have followed the principle already explained of aiding local effort 
rather than of rewarding individual success. 

But it is chiefly by means of the Leaving Certificate Examination 
and, in a leaser degree, by Their administration of the grants trans- 
ferred from the Science antl Art Department that Their Lordships 
have been able to influence the Higher Ciaaa Schoola. Many of these , 

schools had eked out their scanty revenues by presenting pupils for 
examination by the Science and Art Department. It may be aua- Old syata 
pected that the need to earn a grant was sometimes the main motive "" j^i^^ 
for the study of science, and the grant earned the moat tangible under thi 
result. The method of payment on fixed examination in separate Sciente « 
subjects lent itself to this. Grants were at first paid simply for ^J^^ 
individual successea ; but by 1898 tliia ayatera was generally 
abandoned except for Honoura, and in other stages the grant waa ! 

calculated on attendance. But the rate of grant varied within wide ] 

limita according to the results of examination. The South Kenaing- 1 

ton Department did iueatimable service to the country by diffuaing 
a knowledge of Science and Art in all quarters. But it was essen- ' 

tially a grant-paying and examining Department. It could not j 

take account, aa a rule, either of the general course of instruction 
followed by any candidate, or even of the combination of subjects i 

in which be waa presented. It applied the aame test to the High 
School boy as to the artisan student. Written examination on a 
prescribed syllabus tended to emphasise unduly the examinable side 
of every subject. The text-book and the lecture held the field. 
Little practical work was attempted except in chemistry, though 
this was perhaps due in part to the real or supposed cost of physical 
apparatus Moreover, the scale of granta generally made large 
plementary claaaes more profitable than email advanced classes. 
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To tiiia metEoS of payment there was one important exception. 
Organised Science Schools (afterwards called Schoola of Science) 
were paid on a curriculum, which provided for real experimental 

work. The curriculum, however, was too exclusively scientific for 
general adoption. In fact up to 1900 there were only twelve 
organised Science Schools in Scotland, and even in these it was far 
from general to have the whole school thus organised. Much more 
often a section of the school was arranged as a " Science side." By 
a Minute of 24th August, 1900, both these methods of payment were 
commuted for a grant paid on the average attendance of qualified 
. pupils at approved courses in experimental science, drawing, and 
■ manual instruction. The conditions were further relaxed by a 
Minute of 30th May, 1903. It is not necessary that all the pupils of a 
school should take all or any of these courses, and grants are paid 
on drawing and manual instruction if a reasonable proportion of the 
pupils engaged on these branches take science as well. Last year 
aa many as forty -eight schools received grants on this footing, and 
considering the importance of the subjects, the elasticity of the con- 
ditions, and the improved mode of inspection, Their Lordships hope 
that in time all Higher Class Schools will embrace the terms of the 
Minute, so far at least as to make these subjects an integral part of 
their general curriculum in its earlier stages. Up to a certain point, 
in fact, such a curriculum would not differ materially from the curri- 
culum of general education previously outlined for Higher Grade 
Schools, though it might provide for a beginning in some subjects 
(e.g., Greek) which Higher Grade Schools as such do not attempt. 
Beyond that point the types would diverge ; but, whatever the type. 
Their Lordships would quite approve of pupiis in their last year con- 
centrating to some extent upon those subjects for which they 
showed special gifts. 

It follows that science and drawing have been brought within 
the scope of the Leaving Certificate Examination. But a considera- 
tion of the nature of these subjects suggested a mode of examination 
n. different from that hitherto pursued. In science the examination 
is chiefly oral and practical ; it is conducted at the school, and is 
based on the work that has actually been done there ; full weight is 
assigned to the teachers' marks and the pupils' own records. Only 
by experimental work systematically recorded can scientific habits 
be formed, and only by an examination of this kind can the value 
of such work be tested^ A certificate thus gained proves something 
more than that the candidate has passed a certain examination. 
Their Lordships attach special importance to the principle of associat- 
ing the teacher with the inspector, as in effect a co-examiner whose 
opinion on the work of his own pupils deserves the weightiest 
consideration. Again it is interesting to note that this ia no novelty. 
It is, in fact, the traditional method of the Scottish Universities " 
conducting their examinations for degrees. 
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In introdnciiig these new subjects Their Lordshipa folt free to 
modify tho method of examination a3 circumstances seemed to 
require. The older subjects stand on a different footing. In these, 
passes have long been accepted by many important bodies — ^above 
all by the Scottish Universities — in lieu of their own entrance 
examinations, and the responsibility which Their Lordships have 
thus incurred renders it impossible for Them to make any material 
change in the mode of examination until They have obtained the 
consent of these outside bodies. They have done what They could, 
however, to mitigate the abuses to which all external written exami- 
nations are liable. They have induced the County Committees to 
abandon payment on individual Leaving Certificate results. But 
though the pecuniary temptation no longer exists, the practice of 
presenting pupils in separate subjects and of estimating the success 
of a school by the number of individual passes is still rife. Their ] 
Lordships have ceased to issue certificates in single subjects, and have | 
established instead an Intermediate Certificate and a Leaving Certifi- 
cate, which are meant to attest the successful completion, the former 
of a higher grade course, the latter of a full secondary course. To 
prevent over -pressure. They have fixed the age for the former at 15 
as a lower limit, and for the latter at 17. Certain combinations of 
passes in the written examinations are required for botli certificates ; 
but it ia wholly wrong to regard either as a mere combination of 
passes in separate subjects, A full and well-balanced school course, ' 
auch as these certificatca are meant to cover, contains subjects which 
cannot ba tested by written examination. The written examinations, 
therefore, are supplemented by inspection, the object of which is 
to inquire into the scope of the course, and the character of the 
teaching ; and in particular to ascertain whether the candidates for 
certificates have actually gone through a proper course of instruction, 
have read some of the classics in whatever language they profess, 
and in modern languages have not neglected the training of the ear 
and the voice. If the result of this inspection is unsatisfactory, 
candidates maybe exciudedfromthewritten examinations altogether. 
In the written examination itself those aspects of the various 
subjects which lend themselves to cram have been discouraged. 
In mathematics a momentous change has been made by the abandon- J 
ment of Euclid as the sole accepted text-book in geometry, and the ' 
substitution of a general syllabus which will allow the different 
branches-of mathematical study to be brought more closely together 
and more intimately connected with science and drawing. This 
change. Their Lordships hope, will not only make the teaching of 
mathematics less abstract, but by drawing these related subjects 
into a compact group will secure for them in time a more adequate 
treatment as part of the general secondary curriculum, at least in 
its earlier stages, without in any way menacing the rightful 
predominance of literary studies. At the same time it is obviously in 
accordance with Their Lordships' principles to recognise other typea 
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special group of secondary coursea, provided that they serve a definite purpt 
oortifiostes. ^o pupils who have completed them. They are prepared to grant 
Bpecial group certificates, but They prefer to reserve the name 

»" Leaving Certificate " for a certificate which includes mathematics 
and either science or Latin, and ao guarantees that its possessor is 
fit to enter a University or a technical college on the University level, 
such as the Central Institutions to be mentioned in the next Section. 
... 



IV.— CONTINUATION CLASSES. 



introdnced 
with the 



Up to 1898, young people who had left the Day School 
made prior to Continue their education either in the Evening Continuation Schools, 
1898. under the Scotch Education Department, or in the Science and Art 

»CIaa3es, conducted under the Directory of the Science and Art 
Department. The two sets of classes overlapped to some extent, for 
the Continuation Schools gave elementary instruction in some Science 
and Art subjecta. In the main, however, these schools aimed at 
supplementing the defects of elementary education, and higher work 
was left to the Science and Art Classes. Several of the Town and 
County Councils also maintained independent classes in variooB 
technical subjects, from some of which students went forward for 
examination by the City and Guilds of London Institute and the 
Society of Arts. 

For this heterogeneous collection of classes. Their Lordships, in 
1901, substituted a completely organised system, framed on broad 
1 and simple lines, and adapted to the needs of all sorts of students. 
CIhsb Codo. 'fbe elementary work of the old Continuation School was provided 
for imder Division I. Exercises like music and gymnastics might be 
pursued systematically under Division IV. But the characteristic 
features of the new Continuation Code were the regulations for 

I Divisions II. and III., which replaced the old Science and Art Classes, 

and above all the provision made (in Section 87) for the subsidising 
of Central Institutions. In this connection it is important to note 
that Continuation Classes under the new Code may be held at any 
time of the day. This provision removed one of the chief difficulties 
which formerly beset continuation work in rural districts. 

The nature of the Science and Art Classes, or, rather, of the exam- 
inations by which they were entirely dominated, has been sufficiently 
explained in the preceding section. For the lad who came to study 
Befectsof the the principles of his trade or occupation the system had some 
"""* peculiar drawbacks. The subjects of the Syllabus could not always 

be built into a course which really met his particular needs ; ad- 
vanced work was at a discount ; the classes were frequented by 
L pupil teachers and acting teachers in quest of examination marks, 
a fact which helps to account for the comparative neglect of applied 
art ; and the instructors were too often persons who had little or no 
practical knowledge of their subjects, but had passed examinations 
in them merely in order to acquire the right to teach them to others. 
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Their LordaMps aboliahed payment by results, wrltteF'exainina-" 
tioQS, and prescribed syllabuaea, and proceeded to form a register 
oi qualified teachers. The Science and Art examinations remain, 
and students may, if they choose, go forward to them, but they form 
no part oi the Continuation Class system, and their results in no way 
affect the rate of grant. In place of these examinations Their Lord- Award of 
ships permit local managers, on the inspector's recommendation, to certificatBi,, 
issue certificates of their own, and after this session certificates will gy the De 
be issued by the Department itself to students who have completed a partment. 
full three years' course with credit ; these certificates will be accepted ^^^ 
as qualifying their posseaaors to teach the subjects which they ^^H 
cover. Their Lordships have indicated, broadly, the kind of ^^H 
subjects on which They are prepared to pay grants, but They ask ^^| 
managers to frame syllabuses adapted to the needs of their own gyiubnse*. 
locality. By a graduated scale of grants They encourage the forma- 
tion of well-graded courses extending over several years, and giving 
a systematic training in the principles of some definite occupation. 
This substitution of " courses " for " subjects " is indeed the key- Substitutio 
note of the Code. The object of these classes is not to teach science °^^ "oi^^o 
in general or art in general, but to turn out mechanics, engineers, •■ aubjeots. 
architects, farmers, each skilled in the principles of his own craft. 
To teach such students needs more than theoretical knowledge, and 
Their Lordships will not accept any teacher whose qualifications Register oi 
Me not sufficiently attested by certain recognised diplomas or qualified 
specially guaranteed by their own inspectors. "^^ ^"' 

But no system of technical education is complete which does 
not provide for work at the University level, for that individual ^^h 
study and research which, however few may be fit for it, is yet of ^^| 
paramount importance to tbe progress of knowledge and the pros- ^^H 
perity of the country. In some of tbe large towns there already ^^ 

existed institutions, imperfectly organised perhaps, but equipped 
Ktd staffed for work of a very advanced kind. These institutions central 
Their Lordships determined to subsidise in such a way as to relievo lugtitutiom 
tfann of elementary work and set them free to develop their °'^ ^dvanoi 
advanced instruction to the highest possible point. Such Technical 
Universities, aa they may be called, will form the crown of the Con- 
tinuation Class system, as the older Universities form the crown of 
the Day School system, and will influence the courses of study in the 
classes which lead up to them in the same way as the Universities 
determine the curriculum of secondary schools. Their influence, 
Hbieed, will be even more direct ; for while the older Universities 
^■jBtent them^lves with prescribing the subjects and fixing the 
Hiaiidard for entrance, tbe experts of these central institutions will 
actually assist in framing the syllabuses of the preparatory stages 
of study in the Continuation Classes of their district. And as the 
Universities provide bursaries to assist deserving students, so are 
^"fcere local echolarahips established to carry on deserving students 
i Continuation Classes from the preparatory stage up to the central 
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ioBtitution or even to send them abroad to complete their studies 
in modern languages. The Department doubles the valae ot any 

scholarship ofiered by local authoritiea. 

This is no mere ideal. In the larger cities it h&s been to a great 
extent realised. Among other instances the Aberdeen scheme may 
be cited as a model of complete organisation. Here, the Gordon's 
College and Gray's School of Art has been erected into a central 
institution, to which all Continuation Classes throughout the city 
lead up by a well-graded scheme framed conjointly by the Aberdeen 
School Board and the Governors of Gordon's College. All over the 
city are dotted preparatory and domestic classes, from which the 
students proceed to elementary technical institutes, five of which 
are planted at convenient centres, and from them in turn to the two 
higher technical institutes, and so to the central institution. Ad- 
mirable courses have been arranged in every combination of sub- 
jects that the needs of local industries can demand. In all of these 
the directing influence of the central institution can be clearly 
traced. Its ideas and methods percolate through every stratum of 
the preparatory courses. Glasgow possesses three great central 
institutions in the West of Scotland Technical College, the Glasgow 
School of Art, and the Athenteum Commercial College. An arrange- 
ment similar to that which obtains in Aberdeen has been come to 
between the Governors of these institutions on the one hand and the 
School Boards of Glasgow and Govan on the other. Within a yea 
this scheme will be in full working order ; and when the new bui" 
ings of the Technical College are completed, this great industr 
community will possess a system of technical education in the wid< 
sense, wliich will bear comparison with any similar organisation I 
any country. The last step will be taken when these institntioi 
are linked to the allied departments of the Universities. 

The machinery is there and it is running. How far the nation 
is to profit by it depends now on th" action of employers and of 
trade associations in giving apprentices and other young persons 
opportunities for attending these classes and credit for successful 
study. 

Agricultural education presents a more difficult problem. But 
already good progress has been made towards its solution. For the 
highest stage provision has been made by subsidising agricultural 
colleges and departments under the management of members of the 
County Councils and other persons thoroughly representative of 
the agricultural interests of the district. It is hoped that these 
colleges will not only provide directly for the teaching of the most 
advanced students, but that their influence will permeate the lower 
grades of instruction also. Some foundation for their ork has been 
laid in the nature knowledge course of the elementary school. The 
interval has now been filled up in part by the establishment of Sup- 
plementary Rural Courses in country schools, and in part by the 
institution of Farmers' Courses and other aeries of lectures 
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delivered by the officers of each Agricultural College throughout 
its own district. 

A similar organiaation of Navigation Glaaaea in seaboard parishes Narigatioi 
will ultimately, it is hoped, be effected under the direction of one 
or more central Schools of Navigation, ^1 






v.— TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The normal course of training for certificated teachers in Scotland formal 
is briefly as follows : — Promising hoys and girls who possess certain TrelnLa* 
qualifications may be apprenticed as pupil teachers at fourteen (or 
sixteen) for a period of four (or two) years, during which they assist 
in the schools for part of the day and for the rest receive suitable 
instruction. At the end of their apprenticeship they must pass an 
examination, known as the King's Scholarship Examination, or 
produce equivalent passes in the Leaving Certificate or University 
Preliminary Examination, Those of the qualified candidates for 
whom there is room are then admitted to Normal Colleges, where 
they are trained for a further period of two years. Those who do 
not gain admission to the Normal Colleges may continue to serve 
as acting teachers and obtain their certificates by examination. 

At the beginning of the period under consideration music was an Pupil 
optional part of a pupil teacher's instruction. Marks were first Teachers, 
allowed for it in the Code of 1899. Drawing and science were also '"'" 
optional ; no papers were set in these subjects in the Queen's Drawing 
Scholarship Examination, but candidates were credited with marks *"* *'"""'*- 
for successes in the Science and Art Examinations. Without 
dwelling on the intermediate steps, it may be stated summarily that 
the instruction of pupil teachers in these subjects has now been put 
on precisely the same lines as have been adopted for Higher Class 
Schools, i.e., there is a regular course of instruction extending over 
several years and leading up to an examination identical with the 
Leaving Certificate Examination in Science and Drawing already 
described. The essential feature of these examinations, it will be 
remembered, is that they are based in each case on the approved 
curriculum and take account of the whole cou se of instruction, and 
of the opinion of the teacher on the merits o each candidate. 
Drawing is now obligatory, but science is still optional, in all 
subjects and in all years the inspectors ace instructed to see that 
the training of pupil teachers goes on regularly throughout the 
session in accordance with some consistent scheme. 

Even before 18D8, Normal College students had been excluded students in 
from the South Kensington Examinations in Science. They were Training, 
examined, if at all, in their own colleges on an approved scheme ^M 

which made provision for experimental work. This principle was ^H 

extended first to drawing and then to all the subjects of the Normal g^ ii^l 
College course. Formerly students in training and acting teachers tion to 
had to pass one and the same examination for certificates, of course Certifloatea. 
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a written examination on a prescribed ayllabus. Every Training 
College is now invited to put forward a syllabus ot its own in the 
prescribed Bubjecta, which may be pursued partly at the Training 
College and partly at the neighbouring University ; and the marks 
on which students obtain their certiiicatea are assigned by the 
[ various professors and lecturers, and by the principals of the 
' colleges, under the supervision of H.M. Senior Chief Inspector. 
Instruction in drawing and in nature knowledge forms an integral 
part of every syllabus. Special attention is paid to the phonetics 
of English and of any modern language that may be taken up, and 
even those students who do not specialise in classics receive such 
instruction in Latin as will make them intelligent teachers of 
English. The certificate examination is now for acting teachers 
only. 

When the Code of 1899 made drawing and nature knowledge part 
of the elementary curriculum, it was felt that some of the older 
teachers were imperfectly prepared for their new duties, and by 
Articles 83 (d) and 91 (d) classes were established for the further 
instruction of teachers in these and similar school subjects. Town 
and County Councils and other local authorities might establish such 
classes upon guaranteeing one-fourth of the actual expenditure. 
These Article 91 (d), classes, as they came to be called, were not 
intended to prepare students for extraneous examinations, but 
simply to render teachers more expert in dealing with some sides of 
their daily school work ; and partly to supplement the private 
studies of those assistant teachers who had not been able to get 
into a Training College, 

The success of these classes has surpassed expectation. They 
have been established at convenient centres all over Scotland. 
They have been attended by thousands of teachers, many of whom 
come great distancca. No recent expenditure on education has 
brought so speedy a return in the form oE improved school work. 
Drawing and nature knowledge, practically unknown in many 
schools five years ago, are now taught with adequate knowledge 
and on sound methods in the great majority of Scottish schools. 
Above all. Their Lordships value these classes for the proof which 
they have given of the unabated zeal of Scottish teachers. 
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The general principlea which have actuated Their Lordships may 
low be summed up in a word : — ■ 

(1.) They contemplate three distinct grades of Day Schools, each Suuimary 
with a weil-balanced curriculum of general education, essen- 
tially but not exclusively humanistic, and ending in each type 
with a period of consolidation and concentration on the sub- 
jects essential to that type. Specialisation in the strict sense, 
implying, as it does, a practical acquaintance with some re- 
lated occupation. Their Lordships would relegate to the 
Continuation Class system, now fully organised and com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the Technical College, the Agri- 
cultural College, the Commercial College, and the School 
of Art. 

(2.) In subsidising education in whatever form, Their Lordships 
have revived the characteristic national principle of dual 
control. Having satisfied Themselves as to the general 
efficiency of a school and the adequacy of the local con- 
tribution. They desire to leave its internal economy to the 
teachers and managers themselves, unhampered by con- 
siderations of pecuniary results. 

(3.) They propose to test the efficiency of schools, not by written 
examinations on prescribed syllabuses, but by repeated visits 
of inspection directed to ascertaining {a) the whole scope of 
the curriculum and its adaptation to local needs, {b) the 
success with which the work professed has actually been 
overtaken. In examinations which are intended to test the 
merit of individual candidates, the teacher's opinion of hia 
own pupils receives the fullest consideration. 



The accompanying diagram illustrates the relations of the various ExpUnatioi 
I of education under the Scottish system. A boy who has of aooom- 
through the infant, junior, and senior divisions of tl^fi^^j^^ 
inary Elementary School will normally (between 12 and 13) 
"-enter on a Supplementary Course, at the end of which he will receive 
a Merit Certificate qualifying him to enter during hia apprenticeship 
on Division II. (or the first year of Division III.) of the Continuation 
Giasses, whence he may ultimately pass to a Central Institution, If, 
by reason of domestic circumstances, he has to leave school at twelve 
fot unskilled labour, the door is not therefore shut on him. By con- 
tinuing hia elementary education under Division I. of the Continua- 
tion Classes, he may rejoin his more fortunate companions in Divi- 
sions II. and III. If, on the other hand, at the age of twelve, there is 
reasonable prospect of his coutinuiuy at school for three or four years 
" B should, if possible, be transferred to a Higher Grade or 
lass School. But where such transference is impossible or 
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undesirable, provision can be made in the Elementary School for 
carrying him on to the stage of the Intermediate, or even qf the 
Leaving Certificate, which will open to him the gate of the University. 
(This is indicated in the diagram by the two narrow oblongs which 
extend the elementary course.) The Higher Grade School will 
bring its pupils up normally, by a three years' course, to the Inter- 
mediate Certificate ; but there is the possibility (again indicated by 
narrow oblongs) of a fourth year, for those who aim at a Technical 
or Commercial Certificate on the strength of which they may pass 
directly to a Central Institution, and even (if there be no Higher 
Class School available) of a fifth or sixth year leading up to the 
Leaving Certificate and the University. The rest of the diagram 
explains itself. It may be noted, however, that the Leaving Oerti- 
ficate may include either science or Latin and so qualify for entrance 
either to a technical institute or to a University. 
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I. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 



ItupeeHon under Artiele 106. 

(Cimitar to Managers of Elentenlary Schools.) 

Scotch Education Depaiiment. 
lltb August, 1898. 

em. 

In bringing onderTODr notice the Minute of IGthMa; 1898 {a copy o/ 
uAiek it appended to Ihis Cireulttr), bearing upon the mode of conducting 
ezsmtnattona for Labour CertiScatea. Lord Balfour of Burieigh deema it a 
fitting opportunity to describe somewhat more fully the objecta wluoh my 
Lords have in view in adopting this Minute and in making certain other 
diEuigea in the Code which have a close connection therewith. All the changes 
mode are directed towards one end, namely, the raising of the standard of 
elementary education in Scotland. In llieir endeavours to obtain this 
result Lord Balfour believes Their Lordships will obtain the cordial support 
and co-operation of School Boards and Managers of Schools. 

I. Sxaminationa for Labour Ca-tifkates. — The effect of the Minute of 10th 
Hay 181>8 ia to make examination for Labour Certificates a personal matter 
eaaentially distinct and ajwri from the inspection or examination of the 
School for the purpose of determining the rate of grant. This step is essential 
as a preliminary to carrying out certain changes in tho method of inspection 
which will be referred to hereafter. But it seemed to my Lords to be even 
toore necessary as a means towards removing certain misconceptions which 
appear to be very prevalent as to tJio pur()Ose of the Labour Certificate. 
'Diere 8eoms to be a very widespread impression that the possession of the 
Labour Certificate ia evidence of the completion of a satisfactory course of 
Btudies in the Elementary School instead of being, as it really is, a concession 
for the benefit of parents in necesBitous circumstances. It certifies to the 
tninttnunt amount of attainment with which children in circumstances of 
pressing necessity may be allowed to leave School, and it was never intended 
that this provision for exceptional circumstances abould be taken as the 
standard of normal attainment. 

This nuBconception as to the nature of the Labour Certificate has doubtlt-SK 
been fostered in part by the practice, which has hitherto been obligal^iry 
on an Inspector at his annual visit, of examining all children in Standard V. 
as for a Labour Certificate, whether it was asked for or not. It seems clear 
that m not a few casee the passing of this examination was taken by parents 
to mean that tlieir children had satisfactorily completed the Elementary 
School course and that their longer continuance at School was unnecessary 
and useless. 

Their Lordships have aaoardingly resolved that it shall no longer be incum* 
bent on an Inspector to examine individually all children in Ktandaid \. 
irho may be present od tiie occasion of his visit nor to return a duplicate 
schedule on which Lairanr Certificates may be granted. No examination for 
a Labour Certificate will be held except on definite application transmitted to 
the Inspector either through the School Board or the Managers of a School. 

The examination of those children on whose behalf application is made 
may be conducted either at centres on oceaeinus duly intimated, or, if found 
more convenient, on the occasion of an Inspector's visit to the School. In 
eithor ease the examination for Labour Oertificatee will be regarded as quite 
apai't from the inspection of the School, and its results will not be on element 
]i uasessing the value of the work done in the School. 
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Tn Donntrj diBtricts it will probablj be more coaveoioit to hold theoe eS' 

nminationH concurrently with the inflpeclion of the ScJiool, but in towns 
and populous diatrii^tH tlie candidates will as a rule be required to attend 
for examination at centres at timea fitted by the Inspector, who will, as far 
as possible, consult the wishee of liie School Board or Managers. In these 
cases the School Board or Managers will provide the luepector with a list 
of the candidstee to be examined, and it is to be hoped tliat they will take the 
opportunity of impresBing upon parents the tact that the Certificate is not a 
proof of the satisfactory completion of the Elementary School course, and 
that they ought not, unless compelled by circumstances, to deprive their 
children of the opportunity of a more complete education. Such examina- 
tions will not be held oftener than once in six months in any given School 
Board district. 

Children on whose behalf no application is made, or who are unsuccessful 
in the examination, must be regarded as still under obligation to attend 
School. Pupils who obtain the Merit Certificate, or who. while failing to 
obtain it, nevertheless in the judgment of the Inspector show suoh attainment 
as BatisfieB the requirements for the Labour Certiiicate. will bo exempted from 
further examination for the Labour I 'ertiScate. 

n. Merit Cerlifiaaeg. — The requirements for the Merit Certificate have 
been altered in the present Code by the omission of all reference to specifio 
subjects. The purpose Their I/jrdships had m view in this omission was to 
make the Merit Certificate in eSeot the Leaving Certificate of the Elementary 
School proper, as well as a proof of capacity to profit by higher forma of educa- 
tion. In Their view the Merit Certificate on its present basis, and not the 
Labour Certificate, ought to be regarded as the natural goal of every pupil 
in an elementary School. It is true that it is still to be regarded as in some 
sense an honours and not a pass Certificate, and it will not be awarded for 
anything leas than thorough proficiency in the fundamental subjects. It 
ought nevertheless to be within the reach of any pupil of average abilities 
who continues in regular attendance at a good school till the age of 13. and 
may in some cases be taken earlier. There are doubtless School Board, 
districts or parts of districts in which from economic causes some part of the 
School population must leave School at an earlier age. That is a misfortune 
but it does not alter the fact that an elementary education whose culminating 
point falls below the standard of the Merit Certificate is incomplete, imperfeeti M 
and proportionately expensive, and it is the duty of the School Board to tak| 
all means in their power t« raise the standard in these districts, In othe 
districts or Schools, after allowing for a normal proportion of children o 
less than average intellect, all the remaining children should c 
School till they have obtained the Merit C-ertificate. The degree to whiofa 
the Schools of a district approximate to this standard may safely be taken 
by School Boards as a measure of their success in providing for the a" 
elementary education of the children entrusted to their care. 

The requirements for the Merit Certificate are stated in Article 20 of tl , 
Code (sec AppeJidix), but having regard to the importance Their Lordship 
attach to the certificate aa marking in a fairly definite way the dividing lin 
between Primary and Secondary Kducation, They think it right to state briefly] 
some of the considerations by which E.M. Inspectors will be guided in con»] 
ducting the examinations. Stress will be laid in the first place on thorou^'l 
proficiency in the elementaiy subjects, but the examination will be a teat nc 
merely of the possession of knowledge but to some extent of the power ( 
applying it to practical purposes. It follows that the method of examination 
will be largely oral. 

As regards tlie particular subjects : 

1. Ability to read, speak, write, and understand ttie English Language ;- 

(a) The candidates will be expected to read at sight a passage from a. 

modem author, a magazine, or a newspaper, not containing mani- 
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abstmae or philoaophical torms, and involving no great oomplei 
of ideaa. Tbo parage BhouJd be read with good proannolation aud 
correct phrasing, and in such a way aa to be easily int«lligibls Ut » 
listener. A silent perusal may be allowed in the first place. 
(6) The candidate aiiould bo able to give an intelligible aooount in his 
own words of the substance of the passage read both orally and in 
writing. Their Lordships would lay some sfroaa on the nrn/. repro- 
duction, in fairly correct and connected sentences, of the passage read, 
inasmuch as They have reason tu believe that the cultivation of a 
power of intelligible speech reoeivai too little attention in schools. 
In the written reproduction orderly arrangement of ideas and 
greater correctness of Benteace formation will be expected. In this 
exercise perfectly legible and fairly regular handwriting, 
as well as reasonable freedom from errors of spelling, 
will be indispensable requirements. The description of 
an object, or arrangement of objects, the writing of a letter 
for some definite purjiose in proper form, the reproduction 
of a lesson given by the teacher, the summarising of a chapter of a 
history book which the pupils have been set to read, may be admitted 
as alternative exercises, but the essay or theme on abstract subjects 
OB to which the pupils may have no ideas of their own, is to b« 
avoided, 
(c) The candidateH will he expected to show in answer to questions that 
they fully understand the connection, direct and indirect, of the 
olauaea, phrases, and sentences in the pasau.gi' read, and that they 
have some appreciation of the various shades oC meaning conveyed 
by related words. For this purpose my Lords believe that some 
study of the derivation of words and some knowledge of parsing 
and analysis of sentences vill be found very useful, but 'i'hey wish 
those subjects to be judged of by their results, i.e., by the greater 
capacity which they give for understanding the full meaning of a 
sentence of English, ratlier than by the mere knowledge of the 
[ormulse of grammar. 
2 Ability to perform Arithmetical OalcalalioTM.—A sound knowledge of the 
Arithmetic prescribed for the various standards up to and including Standard, 
VT. will be expected, but stress will bo liiid on facihty aud expertness in the 
four simple rules, including vulgar fractions, and on the praotical calculations 
required in Standard V., rather than on Uie more abstruse parts of the work 
of Standard VI. Readine^ in the mental calculation of prices, in the reduc- 
tion of one denomination of weights and meaaureB to another, in the calcula- 
tion of percentages, andin simple applications of the rule of three to questions 
of interest and profit and loss, will be expected. Simple problems which test 
knowledge of principles will be sot rather than questions which involve 
intricate working. 

3. Snstructioa in Class Sabjeets. — The two foregoing heads comprise the 
essential parts of the examination in which nothing less than thorough pro- 
fioiency will be eipet^ted. But the programme of every good elementary 
school provides for instruction in a much wider range of subjects, commonly 
known as class -subjects. Such subjects are Geography, History, Elementary 
Science (including object-lessons). Drawing, simple exercises of Hand and Eye 
and Needlework. In every good school, also, it may be expected that some 
attenliott will be given to Music and to suitable physical exercises. My Lords 
do not propose to test the attainments of pupils at the Merit Certificate stage 
in these subjects individually. It will be the duty of the Inspector in every 
school from which candidates for the Merit Certificate are presented, to satisfy 
himaeU that the curriculum in class -subjects is of sufficient breadth, that it 
affords adequate exercise for the various faculties of the children, and thatin- 
struction in the subjects selected is regularly and systematically given to all the 
pupils. Their Lordships are inclined to think that itny ettempf to secure 
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fioiag the attention of the pupiU to those Hiibjoi^ti, and dapriviag them of the 
stimuluB which reasonable breadth of instruction in cl&RB-BubjectB aSorda 
would defeat its own ends ; but in any case They will o^^dher-re/uae to issue 
Merit OertiEoatea on aooount of the scholars in any Rchool in which the In- 
speotor reports tJiat the class iastruction is unduly restricted in scope or 
defective in quality, or where there is evidence to show that the candids tes for 
the Merit Certificate have not regularly participated in this part of the in- 
struction. For the purpose of arrivirtg at an opinion on this point, the In- 
spector will hold a coUeotive examination of tlte candidates in the olass-sub- 
jects profeBsed in the scbool (e:[cept English, in which the examination, of the 
character described above, will be strictly individual). Should any candidate 
in this coUective eiamination show conspicuous weakness, he may, on further 
individual examination, be refused the Merit Certificate. 

Whatever other Bubjecta may be embraced in the curriculum of class 
instruation, candidates fot the Merit Certificate should have a good general 
knowledge of the Geography of the world, and of the Geography of the British 
Isles, tiis Colonies, and Europe in some detail. They should a Iso be able, if set 
to the study of a good map of a ooontry or district previously unknown, to 
find out and report the principal particulars of the information to be gleaned 
from it. In History, they should have a fair acquaintance with the events 
which form landmarlie in English aad Scottish History, and know their 
chronological sequonce. They should also bo sble to exptuin Geographical 
references and Historical allusions in the passage selected for reading, if those 
are not of a recondite kind. 

The Certificate issued to auccessful candidatoH will certify that they have 
shown thorough proficiency in Uie elementary Bubjects, and that they have 
completed the oonrse of elementary education in a school, the curriculum of 
which embraces inatTHction in certain specified subjects. 

in. Inspeetinn under Article 106 («ee Appendix). — In modifying this 
Article Their LordshipH had in view the gradual introduction of certain 
changes in the method of inspection, and of estimating the value of school 
work, which, while removing barriers which may have atood in the way of &b 
due promotion of children from class to class according to proficiency, will 
enable the actual character of the work of tbo achool from day ta day to be 
ascertained, and will. They hope, conduce to enhanced efficiency. 

The whole purpose of the change will, perhaps, be better understood from b 
brief consideration of (1) certain obstacles to the due progress of the pupils, 
and the proper balance of work, which They hope to remove ; (2) the manner 
in whichThey propose that school work ahouldnuw be arranged ; and (3) the 
stops which They propose t« take to inform TbemselveB as to the normal con- 
dition of a school. 

(1) At present the examination of all the classea of a achool takea place 
at the end of a varying school year (which may have been interrupted by 
lengthened holidays), and by the appearance made on that occasion the value 
of the year's work is determined. It is alleged, and Their Lordships believe 
with much truth, that in many schoob the work of the year is practically 
accomplished a month or two before inspection, and that in the intervening 
time not merely is no further progress made, but there is n substantial loss of 
interest on the part of the children from the enforced repetition of work already 
famihat to them. 

Again, it does not appear that the great liberty of classification accorded by 
the Codes of 1890 and subsequent years has been so fully taken advantage of as 
mighthave been expected, thereason being that there wasnnlyone convenient 
period for promotion from class to clasa within the year, vi?., the period after 
inspection. Teachers seemed to be unwilling to risk the possible diminution 
of high percentage results in each clasa which might be caused by promotionB 
withmtheyear. Further, thevariationBi'flhcachoolyearseem in many eases 
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to make it difficult for pupils who are uoosssorily Iransfeired from one school to 
anotlier to fall into lino with the classes of the school to which they i 
feired, a consideration which my Lords believe has frequently been an obstacle 
to the timely transference of good pupils from purely olemoatory sohools to 
those of a higher grade. 

Lastly, They have reason to suspect that in the cose of some schools which 
put forward pupils for the Leaving Certificate, more particularly when pay- 
ments are made on Leaving Certificate suooeasea by the Seoondary Com- 
mittees, the interval between inspection and the Leaving Corlifioate Examina- 
tion is sometimes devoted to a special preparation of those pupils in one or 
more subjects of the Leaving Certificate Examination, the ordinary cncriculum 
of the school being set aside for those pupils, to the detriment o£ a sound 
general education. 

(2) As remedies, they propose : — 

(a) That there shall be no fixed month of inspection. 
{h) That the working school year for all sohoob shall be as far as pos- 
sible uniform, being determined in each case by the time at whieh the 
summer vacation is usually taken in the district. That h to say, the 
school year shall run from tho time of resuming work after the 
summer vacation till its natural dose before the vacation, 
(c) That the working school year shall be divided into three terms 
or periods. The end of each term will pve opportunity for promo- 
tion of tbe pupils fruDi class to alass according to prolicienoy. Re- 
vision of previous work should not take place only at the end of the 
year, or even of each term, but should go on continuously. 
{d) While the standards set forth in the Code may be taken a.a indicating 
a of a year's work, which oxpeiieace has shown might 
reasonably be domanded in evory case, the classiTioation adopted may 
be independent ot those standards. It is Their Lordships' desire that 
the freedom of clasaiGoation already accorded should be more largely 
takenadvantageoE. chiefly, it is to be hoped, in the direction of aeoui- 
ing greater progress. They have already indicated somewhat mora 
fully in speaking of the Merit Certificate what, in their view, ought to 
be the ultimate outcome of school endeavour, so far as elementaty edu- 
cation is concerned. Having fixed this standard, Thoydesire toleave 
more than hitherto to the discretion of managers and teachers the 
artai^emont of the intermediate steps by whinh this ultimate 
standard shall bo attained. The exereise of this discretion will be 
subject, of oourse, to such reports as H.M. Inspector may from time 
e find it necessary to make, but Their lordships trust that it 
will be BO exercised that it may not be found necessary at any sub- 
sequent period to abridge the liberty low accorded. An added re- 
Bponsibility, subject to the authority of the Managers, will now de- 
volve upon headmaaters^^jf large schools particularly — ot settling 
the proper gradation of classes, of arranging a well-balanced curricu- 
lum for each, and of determining when promotions from class to class 
shall be made. By the manner in which a headmaster discharges 
these duties his share in the success of the school will be largely esti- 
mated. Their Lordships recognise that many schools are too large 
to admit of this duty being elfoctively discharged by one person, and 
in such oases They think that some part of the duties for whloh the 
headmaster is primarily responsible to the Monikers should devolve 
upon the heads of deportments. In partioular, They think that in 
separate infant departments this duty should be largely confided to 
the infanta' mistress. 
(e) That in order to enable H.M, Inspector to judge of the classification 
of a school, and also of the proficiency ot the work, a coeord of the 
I work done in each class and subject shall be kept (Aitiolo 17A. — aee 
Appendix). Any examination held — except in the case of oandidatea 
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lor the Merit Certificates, for whioh the proacription of work u 
solute — will be strictlj based upon the record of woric ocoompliatied, 
which should in all oBses provide for proper revisioii. H.M. Inapectof 
will, however, where neoeBsary, report whether the profession ot work 
JB inadequate, having in view the stage to be ultimately attained, or 
whether it is unduly restricted aa regards variety of subjects. Their 
Lordships do not wish to impose any imneceasary burden upon 
beaabers, and They do not ask that the record of work shaU be more 
elaborate than experienoe shows to be neoessary. Tiiey are satisfied, 
however, that every good teacher will find the keeping of such b 
record to be not so much an onoumbrancu ns a gnide to him in his 
elTorts, and an indication to himself of the progress he is making. 

(/) The Time-table of the school wilt in these ciroumstances be a matter 
of careful consideration, and it will obviously be expedient that it 
should — perhaps, even frequently — bo ro-adjusted from time to time, 
but care should be taken that due notice of all changes is given to the 
Inspector for the distriot, and the arrangement so intimated to him 
should in all caaes be rigidly adhered to. No Time-table will be ao- 
oepted which does not provide sufficiently varied eseroise for the 
diSerent faculties of the ehildren, and any departures from the ap- 
proved Time-table for the purpose of specially preparing children in 
one or two selected subjects demanded in any examination, wheth^ j 
conducted by Their I/irdships, or by some independent examining 1 
body, will be visited with the severest penalties. 

(g) Whatever the curriculum of the school may be, and whatever the i 
subjects which it embraces, its principal aim should be the attain- J 
ment of a thoroughly sound knowledge of the Elementary auhjeote, I 
corresponding to the standard already doscribed. But that aia»>^ 
shtuld be attained not aa a sole result, but aa a concomitant of Km 
Hclieme of general education which provides adequate ex 
the various faculties of tlie children. It should embrace, in its lata 
stages at all events, some study of History and Geography. ~ 
should provide throughoiU for the training of the children in habita 
of observation, in knowledge of the world around them, and in th9 ^ 
accurate and intelligent expression of their observations and ideod- I 
Drawing and kindred manual exercises should form an essential part j 
of the curriculum and the development of the physical powers by 
drill and gynmastics should receive attention. All these subjeoti 
demand time, and too much time may of course be given U 
of them, but in proper combination thoy tend to make the ohildi 
alert, intelligent, and masters of their faculties. The attention givi 
to them is not only good in itself, but may result ultimately in p 
gress in the Elementary aubjoota greater than if the time ' ' ' 
spent exclusively on these subjecfa. Owing to various oirou. 
and particularly to the lack of teachers who have received adequate 
training in such subjects as Drawing, Experimental Science, auc' 
Manual Exercises, some portion of the curriculum thus outlinec 
may have to be omitted, but in all eases it should be regarded a 
the typo to be aimed at so far as circumstances may permit, Thei^ 
Lordsliips have under consideration the question of how They n 
best aSord to teachers who have had no previous training in th 
subjectsanopportunityof acquiring aknowledge of them and of hoi., 
they may best be turned to account ns subjecta of school inatruotion^ 

(ft) There is one thing further which ought to receive the serioi 
sideration of all persons responiiible for framing the curricului 
Elementary School. The years which a child spends in school o 
ititute an appreciable fraction of normal human life, and the y 
so spent should not be merely a preparation for the future, but shonl 
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briag Lboir own a atiaf nation. That ^aatis faction during school yoara i 
L8 doubtless largely found in play, bat experience shows that while on 
the one hand intervals of relaxation are neceaaary, the child may de- 
rive aa much s.itisfactlon from work us from plaj, if care ia taken to 
ensiiro that thu work at each stage is within his powers, while at the 
Bame time it provides sufficient diiBoulties to keep his faculties on the 
alert, and aSord him pleasnre in overcoming them. This is the rule 
which should regulate progress from stage to stage, and if by means 
of B. well-balanced ourricuium and careful gradation of lessons, 
school work can be made attractive, the difficulty of retaining J 
childre i longer at school will be greatly simplified, 
(a.) The condition of the School will be ascertained by — (a) Examinationf ^ 
(ft) Inspection. 

(a) Bxamiiuition.^The inspector at one of his viaita will direct his atten- 
tion largely to ascertaining by a somewhat detailed examination the condition 
of those classes from which pupiU commonly leave School, and which as u 
may be taken to represent the ultimate result of the previous course c 
atruetion. The profession of work in these classes must neoosa.irily, ii 
present condition of things, vary somewhat with the circumstances of tho'l 
School. In no case will a standard lower than that of tlie Labour Cortifioita I 
be accepted. In all oases the stundurd of the Merit Certificate should be J 
aimed at, and it is to be hoped that in most cases this examination of the i 
notual leaving class of the School will resolve itself into an examination for 1 
Merit Certificates. Where the examination is conducted mainly o 
luwer standard it should be clearly understood that presentation at this px- 
amination will not exempt from further continuance at School those children 
on whose behalf application for a Labour Certihcate has not been made, and 
who have not individually satisfied the requirements thereof. Unless ii 
oumstances which clearly justify the conoeasion, no School will be reckoned 1 
excellent, however good the teaching in tho lower cloasea may be, in which I 
B considerable proportion of the pupils do not remain on till the stage of th» | 
Uerit Oertificate, and show satisfactory attainment in the examination. 

The Inspector will, as a rule, give notice of thia visit, which will be for the 
purpose primarily of inquiring into the condition of the leaving class or classes 
of the School, of examining for Merit Ocrtificates, and in specific subjects, and 
at examining in part the work of the pupil teachers. But this visit will 
not necessarily be made in what has hitherto been the inspection month. It 
may take place in any month, though the Inspector Mill, so far as a proper f 
distribution of his work wiU permit, endeavour to arrange that it should bo ] 
made in tho latter half of the working School year, a^ that has been defined 
in the prece:ling Boetion. Ho may at this visit invite the atlendnnta of 
School Managers for the purpose of conferring withandadvisingthemont 
work of the School. Supplementary examinations for Merit Certificates n 
be held towards the close of the sesaoa in connection with certain Secondary 
Schools or Departments, tor the purpose of affording to pupils who are about 
to enter those institutions, and who have not yet obtained Merit Certijicatee. 
an opportunity of qualifying thotoselvcs. Their Lordships will regard the 
possession of this Certificate as a test of fitness tor entering upon the work of 
Secondary Institutions. 

(6) InsjiaUion.^Al tho visit alioady specified as well as at any other which J 
an Inspector, or a sub-Inspector acting under iiin direclion, may make, tha I 
whole scope of the work of the School may be made the subject of investiga- 
tion. The following points, in particular, may be inquired into: — (1) The 
nature of the attendance; — whether regular or irregular, and whether all 
possible steps are taken to promote regularity of attendance. (2) The 
nature of the cnrrioulum : — whether on the one hand it provides a proper 
variety of mental exercise, or whether on the other hand too many subjects 
tiav^ been taken up (con.iidering the circumstances and (he stag of the School), 
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thereby eadaiigeriag tbe fifliciBnoy of the nork m the fundamontal subjocts. 
(3) Tho nKt^ure of the Rl«3sifiimti<m : — whether the fiaal goal of School work is 
reached by proper gradations. (4) He will obBerve the methods employed 
in teaching, and the manner in wliich the ordinary routine of School work m 
ooadunt«d. (6) He will bxamine the record of work ia soleoted cl&Ktes, 
and in connection there<vith the exercise books of the children. (6) Lastly 
he will hold such exaininalion of any of tho classes of may be neoesBory to 
determine whether the teaching on the linea professed has bmn really tfEeelive- 
Any Euoh examination will be based strictly upon the record of work done up 
to the time of hia visit. The arrangement of the work Bhonld have provided 
for frequent reyision of past lessons, so that considerable familiarity with the 
field of examination should already have been secured ; on the other hand, the 
Tnspector will be careful not to demaJid the standard of proficiency which has 
hilherlo been looked for at a set examination specially prepared for. In the 
selection of classoa and subjects to be tested and in the extent to which the 
examination may be carried, the Inspootor will be guided Inrgoly by bis 
previous knowledge of the School, and by the indications of tho merit or de- 
merit of the work which he may have obtained in other ways. Where marked 
weakness is shown in tho einesea ot anbjects tested this examination may ox- 
tend to all the classes ot tho School. Any defects in the distribution of the 
work, the classification, the methods and the efiectivonoas of the teaching, 
which may have boon observed by an luspeotor or his oasistant at one visit 
will be carefully inquired into at subsequent visits, and any failure to remedy 
defects will be speaially noted. 

In viow of the present method of paying grants, scrupulously esoct tegiBtra, 
tion ia a matter of the ftrat importanccj and the Inspector will be careful to 
report any deviations which he may discover at any of his visits from the 
regulations which Their Lordships have found it necessary to lay down. 

Tlie financial year ot a school as distinct from the working year will remain 
as hitherto. At the end of the financial year tho Managers will make the 
usual return, which they will forward to the Inspector of the district. The 
Inspector will forward it along with a report on the work of the school, ood 
his recommendations ua to the rate of grant to be allowed, for Their Lord- 
ahips' consideration. This report will express the opinion as to the work of 
the Sohool arrived at as a result of all the visits made during the year and will 
take into oooount the results both of examination and inspection. In de- 
termining the rate ot award for classes above Standard III., the opinion he 
may form from an examination ot the slAte of the leaving olaaa or claasea of 
the School will naturally bo the moat important element ; the state of tho 
olaiisos under Standard III. will be judged of by inspection, including 
exaininivtiun as has been described under tho head of inspeoti 

Tho ohanges in School organisation and methods of insipoction which 
Lordships have sought to establish by the operative modifications of the 
of tlie present year are all in the direction of giving greater freedom and great 
power of initiative to Managers and Teachers. From the succeas which has 
atUsnded previous removals of restrictions in the Code Their Lordshipa are 
onuouroged to hope that the liberty thus accorded will not be abused, and that 
tho present changes will result in an increased and prolonged attendance, 
groutor hoartinoas and interest in the work on the part ot the children, and 
gonnrally enlianced efficiency in tiie Schools. But the eSects of the change 
win bo closely watched, and the reports as to its woiking will be carefully con- 
sidered, and should the results of snob observation be unfavourable Their Lord- 
ships may be under the necessity o£ having recourse once more to a larger 
miiaaute ot individual examination in all classes. 

I have, et<?., ■ 
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MiNOTE and Abitoles of tho Cods referred to in the foregoirig Circula-. 

MiscTTE of the CoHMiTTXE OF CousoiL ON EouoiTioM Kj ScoTi-iND, dated 
16th May 1898, amending the ternia of Article H7 of the OoDB of 1898. , 

At Dover Hoitsi, WhUehaU, Ike IftA daij o] May 1898. 
BY THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF HER MAJESTY'S MOST 

HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Rtad:— 

C&aptar I., Part in. of the Code for 1898. 
Resolved: — 

Thatofter Article 117 the following proviao should be added: — " Notwith- 
standing anything contained in Artiolea 113 to 117, an Inspector shall not be 
required to examine children for the purpose of granting Certificates of Pto- 
ficienqy under any Labour Act, and of ability to read and write, and of a know- 
ledge of elementary orithruBtic under the Education Acts, 1872 to 1883, on the 
occasion of hia visit to a sohool for the purpose of reporting on it (Article 10) 
provided that he is satisfied that reaaonable provision of opportunity for 
obtaining these certilicatea can be made in a given district by means of the 
apeoial examinations referred to in Article 1 15." 



Article 29 of the Code of 1898 :— 
29. A certificate of merit will be granted once only by the Department to 
any Scholar over 12 years of age who satisfies the inspeotor that he has 
attained a standard of thorough efficiency in the three elementary subjects 
(Artlole2*) as well aa in the claaa subjoota (at least two) professed in the 
school. 

Themanagera will furnish a list (on a schedule supplied by the Department 
on specisl application by the martagers) of the scholars to be presented for 
merit cortifloatos, and the t«acher must certify to the character and conduct 
ot each pupil admitted to the examination. 

The merit oortiflcats will attest thorough efficiency in the three elementary 
subject?, and will state the class subjects and thespecificsubjects (if any) taken 
by the scholar to whom it is granted- No merit certificate will be issued to a 
a::holat who baa not mastered all the standards set forth in Article 28, or who 
does not show ease and fluency in reading, considerable facility in writing and 
oomposition.and tlie power of applying the rules of arithmetic in a way likely 
to prove useful in the common affairs of life. Some test of mental arithmetic 
will also be applied. 

Article 10 (/)) of the Oode of 1898 :— 
10. (f>). The inspector's annual visit to a school may be omitted if ho has 
paid to snoh school not less than two visits without notice. 

Article 17 (k) of the Code of 1898 ;— 
17. Before any grant is made to a school (Article 4) the Department must 
be satisfied that^ 

(A) A record of work done in each class and subject is kept in such detail 
I as ahfJl show the previous course ot instruction at any visit without notice. 

■[iVoie. — This circular was followed by a considerable reconattuc- 
tion of the Code in 1899. Some parta of tlia Circular have 
been rendered obsolete by the passing of the Education 
(Scotland) Act 1901, which also necessitated a rsconstruc- 
tion of Article 21 of the Code, Otherwise the Code has re- 
mained unaltered as regards essentials since ISOO.] 
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Cinular 279. 
Scotch Education Departmeat. 
3rd February, 1900. 
■hool Beards and School Manages.) 

I am directed b; Lord Btdfour of Burleigh to bring under the attention 
of School Boarda and Managers of Schools a subject wbicli is one of great 
public importanoe, and wliich in his Loi'dsliip'a opinion concerns not less the 
intereaU of the pupils of State-aided sohools than the welfare and Hecurity 
of the Empire. It h thn.t of physical exeroiae, and particularly of those 
formi of military drill which most eileotively develop tlio physical cspaoities 
of the pupils, and train tbeni in the habit of the combined and dexterous 
employment of these capacities. 

Lord Balfour ia convinced that auch exercises, apart from any other con- 
sideration, would be a most important aid in attaining some substantial objects 
at which all education must aim. Not only do tliey tend to improve manual 
deiterity and to render more alert the tooulties of observation, but they 
are also pre-eminently useful in developing those habits of comradeship, uf 
Tejponiibiljty. and of individual resource, which are of supreme importance, 
not only to the nation as a wliole, but to the individual pupil. Indirectly 
they bring the individual into contact with the principles which lie at the 
fonndatitHi of national defence, and they bring home to him his duties and 
responsibilities as a citizen of the Empire, while at the same time giving him ^ 
on opportunity of strengthening and developing his physical powers, and _] 
rendering him more fit for bis ordinary employment. Whatever form the • 
military aervioe of our country may hereafter assume, it ia evident that the «! 
strength and security of the Empire as a whole, as well as that ot every in< — 
dividual oitizen, must depend upon the extent to which the moral elemraita -^s 
of responsibility, duty, and readiness of judgment, along with the phyairttl JT 
oapaoitieH.maybedevoloped. Success io tliis can onlyboaehievedbycai'oful -M" 
oooaideration of the best methods, and by employing these strenuously and »^ 
aealously during school life. Attention to physical training beoomes bIIM. i 
the more urgent owing to the tendency of population to gather to the larger-^^t 
town?, where the oppjrtuaities forphysiciil eierciaes are necessarily restricted 1 

Lord Balfour does not deaire to make suggestions, and atil) less to give^^* 
directions, with regard to the methods to be pursued. He thinks that it is ^^ 
of great importance that these shoidd be studied and put in force by the^^* 
Managers of individual acbools, to whose judgment they must be loft, and .^^ 
uponwhosaspontaneouaaotion their sucoeas must largely depend. It would..r J 
he thinks, be better that this should be done without direct interference by "-^ 

any military authority, as such intervention might tend to give a false con 

oeption ot the object to ba attained. But doubtless the school authorities ^^■■ 
will be ready to avail tbomsolyos of tlioae methods which careful study and .^^ 
experience have evolved, nnd to exact from those employed in giving such ^ 
initriiction a recognised and adequate standard ot fitness for the work. 

But the main object will best be attained by the action of 8choo) Managers ^^ 
in combination with Local Assoaiations, which lie trusts may be formed in -^ 
different oentrea by leading and public-spirited inhabitants. Such Asaocia- — ' 
tioas might greatly contribute to the work ; and In particular, apart from 
the immediate work of the school, they might aid in providing the most simple 
and eiaanbial elements of military drill, and in the formation of Cadet Corps 
for those who have just left school. The formation of such corps would not 
only encourage the pursuit of a healthy and useful physical training, but would I 
be an eHectJve means of promoting inlercourac and sympathy between diSerent i 
olasaea, and ot influencing young men for good at an important criais in their . 
lives. In seaboard poriahea it may well he judged expedient to develop 
spaolallylthat nautical training tor which their situation gives opportunities, 
and in which the bey^ in thiiae locditiea most readily find an interest, and 
acquire skill and dexterity. 
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Ab you are aware, under the new Code, grants are not based on the number 

of aubjecta taught, and an additional subject does not imply an addiliooal 

grant. The grant (the amount of which in proportion to local effort must b« 

based upon general oonsidei-atioiis) ia paid upon the general elBciency of the 

^^lobool, and that ellicieno; is tested by theodequacy of thelruiuing it suppliea. 

^^bod Balfour is of opinion that the tlioroughness of the phyaioal training must 

^Hprm a vetj important element in that test. He will direct the particular at- 

^^BBtioa of the luspectora of Schools to this subject ; auditwiUprobably be 

^■Ut that fitnetis to judge of it ought to form an important qualification in 

those who aspire in future to fill sueh posts, and will not be found to be m- 

oompatible with the highest efficienoy in other respects. 

Lord Balfour direota me to say that he communicatea with you now, in 
the hope of engaging interest and attention In the work, end of atiniulating the 
formation of AsBociations of the kind he has indicated. If any means can 
"bo aiiggestod in which he can give furtlier aid, he will be glad to do ao, to the 
utmost of hia power. 

I outt/tii Offenders Act, 1901 . 
{Oircrilat to School Boardu). 
Scotch Education Department. 
3lsl Jamutni, 1902. 
I am directed to forward to you copy of a Circular which has been issued 
by the Secretoiy for ScotlEind in oonneotion with the Youthful OflendeTB 
Act, 1901, and to call your attention specially to the last portion of it referring 
to Section 13 of the above- mentioned Act, a copy of which is printed below.* 
My Lords have already in Thoir Circular of 10th October laflt, No. 327, 
referred to the aaaistance that may bo obtained by School Boards from Police 
Authorities in carrying out thoir durios imder the compulsory clauaes of the 
Eduoation Acts. Lord Balfour of Burleigh now desires to call rttention to 
the valuable help which may, on the other hand, be given by School Boards 
to the Police by supplying them with information, jty Lords hope that this 
information will be furnished notonly when specially required for the working 
of 5w3ti<»i 13 of the Act in question, but generally tor the purpose of oontrolling 
and supervising the class of children from whom the greater number of 
youthful ofienders proceed. 

In regard to the action which ahoiild be taken by School Boards on re- 
ceiving oopiea of entries in the Register of youthful oflenden, aa directed in 
Baotion 13 (3) of the Act, it is for the Board to oonfiider on oiwh o 
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Cireular 347 



R»Youthfnl Offenders Act, IBOl, Section 13. 

* " (I) In Scotland, in addition to any other register required by law. o 

" separate register of convicted youthful offender!' ahall be kept tor every 

•' BummaJry court by the chief conatable or other person charged with the 

"duty of keeping registers of convictions." 

" (2) This register shall apply to offenders of such age, and shall in- 
I " elude such particulars aa may be directed by the Secretary for Sootland." 
I " (3) It ahall bo the duty of the keeper of the register, within three days 
■" after each conviction of an offender under fourteen years of ago recorded 
t " therein, to transmit a copy of the entry relating to the offender to the 

"clerk of the sohool board for the burgh or parish in which the offender 
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preoUo steps that Eoera to be called for, which viU vary occordiDg U> locnJ 
conditions and the speoisl oiroumjtances of the caae. It may here, however, 
l)c pointed out that the matter will be one for the speeiaJ conaideration of Ihe 
Attendanoe Conimittco in oonneotion with tho carrying out of Ihe Education 
(Scotland) Act, lOU). If the offender is one who ha.s been exempted from i 
school attendanoe the fact should bo noted on the re^stcr of exempted 
childnin which is required to be kept under Section 3 of that Act, iwd it wiQ 
be the duly of the Board or Committee to consider, when the matter o 
before them, in the first place, whether the exemption granted to the offender'* 
in queation should be withdrawn ; and, secondly, as regards the general 
rules by which they are guided in granting exemptions, whether the caae 
offers any special features which might modify their practice in future. 

There is, however, a wider aspect of the cafie which may nsefolly engage 
the attention of School Board} and Managers in connection with such retonut 
of offences. Kot withstanding the prominence given in tho Code (.Artiole 
19. A.2) to the matter of discipline and the inculcation of habits of self-respect 
and respeot for others, there is too much reason to fear that the school is 
often looked upon merely as a place for imparting a aertain amount of instruc- 
tion in various subjects, while its importimce as a place for the formation of 
good habils and the instilling of right principles of conduct is only super- 
licially regarded. Of these two ends of school work, in so far as they can be 
differentiated, the second should rightly be regarded as tlie more important, 
and it cannot be too clearly realised that the discipline of the schoolroom has 
largely failed of it« effect if it is not reflected in the bearing and conduct of 
the pupils outside of the school precincts, while it is not unreaaonable to 
pect that it should have an appreciable influence on tlicm even after t 
have left school. It is inipoaaiblo to overlook tho fact that the large n' 
of convictions of juveniles for police offences as shown by the stati 
recent years is r reproach to tho schoolsystcm of the country, and ni 
must be spared to reduce the number of these offences as well ss to keep i: 
check the disposition to rudeness and lawlessness which stops short of t' 
commission of offences which are taken notice of by the Courts. 

It may be that in the past the large numbers of children who through the 
operation of the existing laws obtained exemption from school attendance 
at an ear1j» ago afford some explanation of this failure of school disoipline to 
affect the conduct of children apparently of school age. But the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1901 greatly extends the powers of School Boards in tl ~ 
matter of school attendance and enables them, where they think fit, to r 
quire attendance ttU the age oi fourteen. School Boards in granting exei 
tion before that age should consider with care the oiroumatancos of eaeh ci 
and the consequences as to conduct which may follow, and must accept fi 
responsibiUty for their actioos. 

It ia evident tlierefore that the Act of 1901 makes It incumbent ii. 
School Boards to scrutinise most carefully the return of offences under I 
Youthful Offenders Act, particularly as regards those committed by childre 
under the age of fourteen. The manner of dealing with offenders unde 
fourteen who have been exempted from school attendance has alreadj^ 
been referred to ; it is no leas important that cases of offences committed b 
children ^till in attendance at school should be carefully Investigated with 

iw to determining whether tliey arc traceablein any degree to laxity of achoot 1 

eipline, or to too restricted a view of the influence which tho tone of a i 
school ought to exert upon the general conduct of its pupils. Especially will 
this bo the case when offences are repeatedly traced to the same school ; and 
it may even be the duty of the Department in extreme oases of this sort, 
jrhen brought to their knowledge, to rednce or suspend the grant to the school 

At the same time my Lords are not forgetful of the fact that schools vary 
greatly in the circumstances of the children attending them, and that other 
influences sufficient to counteract and nullify the influence of the school may 
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e ooDancming oanse of thn abnormal Dumbnr of olTenooB sot agaitut the 
^pils of a particular sohool. It will, nevertliolesa, bo the duty of tha Hohool 
pthoritioa in guoh oases toooBBidercarofully andaniioualy liowiho inftiienoB 
tliB aohool may be strengthened, and, in nonjunotion with othsr local 
authoritios, what aganaios may b? brought to bear to amelioraU) tha Bur- 
roiinding oiroumBtancBR. 

While school authorities have a more direot responsibility for the general 
oonductof pupiUot school age, the fltatistioaotoffenoeaoominitted by juvenileH 
over fourteen years of age should not bo overlooked. Due allowance b?ing 
anade for modifying circiimstanoea, these statistics may be regarded in a 
TOeasure as an index of the permanent effcota of aclioo! discipline, and h con- 
sideration of its details may servo to oonfirm or modify eoncluaione otherwise 
Iirrivod at as to the influence of particular schools. 
1 hivo, cte., 
and 
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Circular 374. 



{To School Boards and School Managers.) 
M^uggegtions fiir Supplementary Cmirsta 



n Day Schools. 



Scotch Education Depsrtmont, 
18th Fubruary, 1903. 



Sir, 

1, As stated in paragraph 8 of Circular 358, Their Lordships have had i^g genen 
ider consideration the question of what is the most suitable ourriculum of queatlon. 



stady to be followed in the interval between obtaining the Merit Certificate and 

leaving school, by tlioso pui)il3 who may be expected to he withdrawn at the 

■niniwum ago allowed in normal circumstance a by the Kducation (Scotland) 

Act, 1001. 

2. It is so important that the knowledge of elementary subjects aoquired 

ptt Gohool should bii intelligent, thorough, and, above all. permanent in char- 

Kcter, that, were no other course poasiblo, the period of school life under 

)uld be usefully employed even if it were devoted solely to revising 

B work already gone over in preparation for tbo Merit Certiliottto Examina- 

jarcely doubtful, however, that such mere rcvisal work would bo 

kaome to tcacber and pupil alike, and the consequent toss of interest and 

enoeof stimulus might well result in defeating the object aimed at. Apart 

n this possible result, it is certain that were the scope of the work restricted 

b Uus manner the additional years of scbool life now gained would not ba 

Smed to the bsat advantage. 

S 3. On the other hand, while there is no doubt a certain disciplinary value 
Itthestndyof even therudimontsof certain dinttnotivety secondary subjects, 
to, e.g., a language (ancient or modern), or geometry deductively treated, such 
hlbjeotaimply ancwdeparturefoi wiiioh there has beenlittle. if any, prepara- 
bon in the previous studies of the pupil, and thoy demand, to ha efiectiyely 
cAudied for any practical purpose, much more time than oan possibly be given 
to them by children who are to leave school at tho age of 14. These 
Bubjeots, therefore, cannot ba made a necessary element of the curriculum. 
STor should the corrioulum which suoh pupils are to follow during the conclud- 
ing portion of their time at school be dictated by the special requirements of a 
few exonptional pupils. The educationil interests of the diflerent sets of 
pupils should be provided for, but this should b3 done, wherever possible, in 
separate schools. My Lords are of opmion, from a oareful consideration of the 
itftcts, that the tendency — not confined to any one class of school — to make one 
~ the same school with one and the same staff servo many ditferent funo- 
s is the weak point of educational organisation in Scotland as compared 
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with that of otLrr countries, with which, in other roapecta, Scotland might 
juBtly ohalloDgo comparison, and They aro Batisflnd that inoroaaing division of 
function ae betwtien diSeront type§ of Holioola is an easontial condition of 
fiirthor ediicatioDal progreaa. This division of function, ba will lie apparent 
from what follows, does not necessarily imply a distinction of higher and 
lower, but simply a dilforenc^ of aim and purpoae with a oorrcaponding 
diBetenoe in the aulijeots of instruction. They would accordingly nrge, in 
the oase under consideration, that the eioeptional pupils for whom instruc- 
tion in secondary aubjeota (in languages particularly) in desired, should, 
wherever possible, be transferred at a sofBoiently early age (say before 
12 years of age) to schools, whether sohoola under tht< Code or Secondary 
Sohools, in which those subjects form the staple of the curriculum. Suoh 
transference should nearly always be possible in towna and populous districts, 
and it is clearly to the advantage of both seta of pupib— thoae for whom 
instruction in secondary subjects ia dcaired and those for whom it is not 
— that the transference should be mode. But They recognise that there are 
many coaos, particularly in rural districts, where auch transferenoe is 
difficult or imposaible, andThey have no desire to limit the freedom of instruc- 
tion in such eosea, provided always that the real interests of the majority 
of the pupils ore not socriRced to the special rGC[uirements of one or two. 

4. The ooee, then, to be spucially oonsidered is that of those pupils who 
having reached a certain well deAned stage of general education, will not enter 
upon the study of the specifically aeoondary aubjocts. Obviously the ourri- 
oulum of aludy for auch pupils in the remaining portion of their school life 
must bo in the wain a continuation and development of their previous studiee. 
My Lords have already expressed the opinion that no mere repetition of 
previous work will in itself be sufficient ; but They are oiiually of opinion that 
it ia poasible to give afresli interest to the previous atudiea of the pupils, and 
al tUo aame time to enhance their value, by putting in the forefront, at tliis 
stage, their bearing upon the probable practical requirements of the pnpils' 
after-school life. What theae requirements may be cannot, oE course, be 
specifically dett-rmined in each particular case, but it will probably be found 
that Buflioient definition will ba given to the pupils' studies if the requirementa 
of certain well defined groups of oocupationa are kept in view. 

5. Guided by these oonsiderationa the following ditferontiated lines of work 
are suggested :— 

Preparation for oommereial pursuits. (Commercial Course.) 
Preparation for manual occupations and trades. (Industrial Course.) 
Preparation fur rural life. (Course for Rural Schools.) 
For girls— Preparation for domestic duties. {Household Man^en 
Course.) 
Suggestions OS to the kinds of work suitable for each of these courses wil 
found in theAppendix. Ae the object of the courses is mainly f o give a certain ^ 
definition and sense of reality to the ordinary work of on Elementary School, 
thoae now suggested will proliably bo found sufficient for the purpose. But 
my Lords will be prepared to give consideration toproposala for special courses 
which— being sufficiently general in oharaoteT~-are deemed to be better suit«d 
to particular oircuniBtances, or for any modification of those now suggested. 

6. But Schoiil work has for its end and aim objects more important thui J 
preparation in Ihe narrow sense for any particular occupation. It shouldl 
aim at producing the useful citizen, imbued with a sense of responsibility ondfl 
of obligation towards the society in which he lives. It should render him — ao 1 
far as the school can do so— fit in body and alert in mind, and should prepare ■ 
himfortherationalenjoymentof his leisure time, as well OS fit him for earning I 
Ids Uving. These are ideals, no doubt ; but they are ideaiB towards which ths 1 
school should constantly strive. It follows that ioatruction in certain matters 1 
of general import should in bU cases be combined with, and should even take | 
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e iostruotion special trj eaoli ot tUe ( 
paragraph. Aa outliae of the subjoct maUar ai this 
it given under the following beads : — 
(A.) A study of English. 

The main objoot of thia study should be, if pissible, to orejite a taate for 
good literature. What is wanted for this p^ii psse is cbieUy proper direo- 
tion HA to the choice of books for home reculing. aad an eilicient system of 
reviewing, explaining nud testing in nohool the work ao done at home. 
Tiio committbg to memory after sufficient oiplaaation, of suitable pieoes 
of veree and prose should be a regularly recurring esoroise. No time 
should be wasted on mere routine reading aloud in class, nor should much 
labour be spent upon the subtleties of grammatioal analysis. The books 
for home reading should Tioi be chosen from the literature of the day, nor, 
on the other band, should they he too Fomote in languaga and sentiaient 
to be easily comprehended by the pjpils. 

This study a'louli inoluda the ay tejnatio teaching of English Com- 
poaition. It is to be presumed that at this stage the pupils have a fai- 
acqoaintanoo with the elementary prineiples of sentence formation, and 
attention should noiv be directed to enabling them to express a given 
sequence of ideas clearly, logically, and wj th a due regard to the proportion 
ot fie several parts of the coraposition. For this purpose it is not s iffl- 
cient merely to give a pupil a subject, and then leave him to bis own 
devicoa. The eSort of composition is considerable in itself, and the pupil 
should not be distracted at the outset by the additional difRculty of finding 
mnterial, Tolfegin with, therefore, the subject to be written about should 
bo discussed with the pupils, the several heads of the composition should 
be selected, and the question of the best order of treatment fully considered. 
Only gradually should these various helps be withdrawn and the pupil be 
loft, first to make bis own arrangement of given heads, and finally to find 
his own material for composition. For tbis latter purpose full usoshould 
be made of the books prescribed for home reading. 
(B.) Certain general studies bearing upan matters which it conaerns the i 
pupils to know in after life, whatever the occupation followed may be. Under 
this head may be specified : 

(o.) The proper care of the body, the value of exercise and of pure air, 
the proper selection of food, the means of preventing the spread of 
disease and various other matters Buoh as might be treated in a shghtly 
extended Ambulance course. Much of the instruction given under this 
bead will necessarily be empirical, but it should, where possible, be re- 
ferred to first principles, and the teacher should be careful to keep himself 
as far as possible abreast of tlie knowledge of the day in such matters. 

(6.) Such information aa to the institutions ot government under which 

welivo,the conditionsot trade andemployment, the history and growth 

ot the Empire, the colonies, and the openings for enterprise which they 

aSord, as will help to make intelUgent and patriotic citizens, tt is 

to be expected that in all oases the pupils should at all events have a direct 

knowlQ(^e of their own neighbourhood, of the historical monnmenta 

there to be found, and of the machinery of local govornment in their 

own pariah, town, or county. 

It is nndoratood that the pupils at this stage will continue to take part, as a 

rule, in certain exercises common to the school. Itmayalso bo found possible 

to oontinue certain studies begun at an earlier stage, such as Nature Study, and 

Drawing, but it is of the essence of the proposals now made that there should 

be at this stage ot school lite a certain amount ot concentration upon the more 

important subjects of the curriculum. It is consequently not imperative that 

the whole range of inatrnotion suggested under Head B should be provided for 
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7. With regard to tho special instruction to bo given in the severiil aupple- 
moutary oourseB, my Lordd do not oxpaot, nor do Thoy at all deairo, that auol. 
instrualion ahould attempt to take the place of that kind of knowledge trliioli 
con only come from the daily practice of aomo p:krticular occupy tiun. But this 
instruction, rightly given, should make that practice more intelligent, and 
should remove certain difficulties from the way of the learner. It ahovild bo 
sufficiently general in scope to make it profitable even for those who for onu 
reuon or another will not follow in after life the particular group of occiipa- 
tiom which has been kept mainly in view, 

8. The outlines of instruction given in the Appendix are not intended to be 
oxliaustive, nor arc they intended to limit the discretion of managers and 
teachers in proposing couraes of study whioh they may deem, better suited to 
their special oircumstonood. \t a later stage, as experience ia acquired, it may 
be possible to make these suggestions more definite. But a Teferenoetothe 
Appendix will show that the kind oE study there indicated, combined with that 
already described under heads (A) and (B) is likely to afford ample employ- 
ment for the best energies of the pupils for the remainder of their school career. 
It will scarcely be contended that it is likely to he lacking in interest or in 
practical value, or thatitmakes insufficient provision fora thorough grounding 
in the essential subjects of an elementary education. Further, it may reason- 
itb'y bo hoped that the matter of instruction included in the various courses, if 
properly handled, may be made the ooooaion of a mental discipline not inferior 
to that which might be obtained from the early stages of secondary subjeats. 

tl. It is obvious that great differences will exist, particularly between town 
:udy proper and country sohools, as regards facilities (or the formation of courses such aa 
) supple- those now suggastod. In considering the problem of tlieae courses, my Lords 
lontary have had constantly in mind the position of the small rural school taught by 

lurscs. ^^g teacher. In such ciroumstonoes oloaa teaching of the small number o( 

pupils who have reached the Merit Certificate atago is dearly out of the ques- 
tion. But my Lords are scarcely disposed to regard this as being, in oert^m 
respects, any real disadvantage. It has lieen frequently no ted aa one of the 
defects of the large town school, with its minute sub-division of classes, that the 
pupil is left little leisure to Uiink foe himself, and tliat the habit of depondii^ 
upon the instructions and eiplonationa of the ever present teacher is apt to 
become ingrained. On the other hand, it is the opinion of not a few experi- 
enced observers, that the country lad, as compared with his contemporary in a 
town school, shows towards the close of his school career greater intellectuaJ 
resources, and that this is due, not so much to inherent mental ability or to any 
superiority in the teaching, as to the fact that — the aid of tlie teacher not being 
always available — he has been forced by circumstances to think tor himself. 
Be thisaiit may, it is clearly desirable, in the case of a pupil who Is to be more 
or less his own master at fourteen years of age, that there should be in school a 
period of preparation for thij state of semi -independence, during which transi- 
tion period he shall be regarded notes a pupil of a class, hut as a student study- 
ing, under direction, certain suhjecta for ends which he himself in some degree 
realises and desires. 

10. Not merely should self-rehance in study be fostered, but a sense of 
rosponsibihty should be inculcated, by giving him at this stage some authority 
OS regards conduct in the playground, and the minor matters of discipline, as 
well aa a position of honour in exercises common to the school, such as drill. 
The boy at this stage tends to acquire a sort of authority among his school- 
mates, and it is most important that this natural influence should he enlisted 
on the aide of law and order, rather than thatitahould be driven, as it easily 
may be, into opposition. There seems to be no reason why it should not be 
turned to account in primary schools, aa it frequently ia in secondary bcI 
as an instrument in the development of character, and in the fostering 
heallliy enprit iTiaie. 
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w of tho method of study proper to bu pplenKuTa^ oootsm," 
much of the difficulty which might scrm to attend the formation of such to 
courses in rural sohools, disappears. Ccrttun parts of instruction — as e.g.. in ■ 
the subjects onumeratod under head (B)~will be given to the pupils of the 
aupplementarj course along with the senior classes of the school ; for the 
rest, the study of those pjipils will be, as it ought to be, largely individual. 
In. this connection, it is most important to observe that the pupil will be. far 
the most part, concerned with the application in fresh directions of studies 
in which he has already received some grounding. What he needs, therefore, 
ia not so much coatiauous instruction aa direction, guidance, and explanation, 
as occasion may require, and opportunity may offer. The case would be 
largely different were the pupil to break entirely new ground, as be would 
do, for instance, in the study of a lan^age. There should, accordingly, 
bo no difficulty in a rural school, with a small number of pupils in the sup- 
plementary course, in providing, where necessary, for several distinct lines 
of study for individual pupils. At the same time, the advantage arising 
from the stimulus of a common study and of the interchange of ideas regard- ^^H 

iog it among the pupils themselves should not be overlooked. ^^^| 

12. With any increase in the number of pupils taking a supplementary ^^H 
-.ooorse, and the consequent probability that thestaff of the school will besuffi- ^^^ 
Lnent to admit of the headmaster or other teacher fiiving a certain amount of ' 
Brystematic instruction to those pupil?, the argument for a common course 
^%ecomes stronger. It is with this possibility in viuw that the suggcations for ,, 
'b course for rural schools have been drawn up. But it is, of course, also ^^^h 

possible that in certain circumstances it may be preferable to follow one of ^^^| 
the other roarses outlined, e.g.. the Industrial Course. The girls in such ^^^| 
schools must to a certain extent follow the same course as the boys, — as they ^^^| 
may indeed do with advantage, — but they should receive special instruction ^^^ 

in Needlework and Cutting-out ; and it is much to be desired that County ' 

Couneils or Secondary Education Ommittees acting for them, should employ 
well qualified teachers of Cookery and Laundry Work — possibly also of 
Needlework and other branches of Household Management — to give some 
instruction in these subjects, taking the schools of a given district in rotation, 

13. In connection with the supplementary courses in rural schools, my Suiipleiiioul 
Lords think it specially important to point out that these courses may »fy courses 
be espeoted to serve many, if not most, nf the purposes of classes under the "^y replant 
Oontmuatioa Class Code. The formation of classes iu districts with ascattered ^JJf ^ 't- 
population ia found for various reasons, t.g., the distances t/j be traversed on j:„_ ni„-- 
moonlesa nights, the necessities of autumn and spring field operations, etc., to CaAe in rui 
be a matter of considerable difficulty. Not merely do the supplementary districts. 
courses offer an opportunity for more continuous, more prolonged, and better 
oq^ised study in a special direction for pupils under fourteen years of age, 

but the method of study being such aa ia described above, my lords would ^^^ 

hope to see a revival of the laudable custom formerly prevalent in many of the ^^H 

rural distriots of Scotland, whereby youths long past school age were m the ^^^1 
babit of returning to school at certain seasons of the jrear, not to receive in- ^^^| 
stractioa in class, but to pursue their own individual studies under the direc- ^^H 
tion and with the occasional aid of a master. My Lords trust that this sugges- 
tion will reoeive the attention of School Boards and Managers, and that they 
will give oaretui consideration, not only to the moans of providing opportunities 
for sooh study, but also to the best ways of securing that these opportunities 
■hall be prized and sought for by the young people of the district. 

14. In towns the opportunities for systematic instruction will naturally be Applioition 
much greater, and it may be oipected that, as a rule, one and the same course '" town 
(whether one of those given in the Appendii, or some approved modification schools. 
thereof) will be followed by the whole body of pupils under the chsi'ge of the 

teacher or staff of teachers. It is obviously in the interests neither of 
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mottrmtj nor of effioioney that each of (aay) throe sohools serving approxi- 
mately the aame diatrict should endeavour to provide within itself a triplicate 
course, e.£r., a Commercial, on InduBtriol.andaUooaehold Management Oonrae 
nhuu, by a proper oi^anisation and sub-diriaion of labour, each iieparate 
courao might be aeaigned to a separate school. For this, as well as for other 
reasons, it is doairablo that the various elementary schools of a given town 
area under tlie same management should be regarded, not aa separate entities, 
but aa parts of the same orgauisation, thus permitting a free interchange 
of pupils at the stage at which the speeia) studies of the supplementary oonraes 
are entered upon, Mj Lords will accordingly expect tliat, wherever otr- 
cumatanoes permit snob a grouping of schools, there ehall be no unnecessary 
duplication of courses. 

15. But, whether in town or in country, whatever the opportunitiea for 
: collective instruction may bo, the distinguishing note of the work of the pupils 
' in the supplementary courses should be individual study directed to practical 
'* ends. So far aa the acquisition oE knowledge is concerned, the object shoiild 

be, not so much to import information to the pupil aa to exercise him in 
obtaining for himself from sources within his reach, and setting out, in an 
orderly manner, all necessary facts relative to a given topic. Great ose may 
be made of the daily newspaper aa a starting point of such investigations. For 
instance, having made an analysis of the shipping returns for a given port 
the pupil may ascertain the general character of its trade ; took up in an atlas 
the various places mentioned in the shipping list ; make note of their relative 
position and distance ; gather from school geography, gazetteer, or enoyolo- 
pd>dia certain information ^ to the more important of them ; and finally 
Bet forth the information obtained in a well digested and orderly form. He 
may proceed to make a similar investigation for another port, and institute 
a comparison ; or he may be referred to the sources of accurate informatidn 
as to the total exports and imports of a place and be asked to make an analysis 
of those over a series of years. Similarly, historical allusions in the leading 
article, or elsewhere, in the newspaper may be made the occasion for referenoe 
to such sources of information aa are to be found in the school library, and 
for a certain amount of collateral reading of authorities, the results of whioh 
should be embodied in j>r&is form. All this is not matter for formal and 
regiUarly recurring lessons in geography or history, but for individual investi- 
gation extending over, it may be, several days. The newspaper will also 
bo useful in other ways. Its various articles will aSord material for exercise 
in pricia writing; diflicnltiea of vocabulary will give occasion for frequent 
and useful reference to the dictionary ; above all, perhaps, the market reports 
will furnish a body of material for exeroisee in calculation much auperior to 
the cut and dried examples designed to illnatrato the rules of a text-book, 
while their perusal may be made the occasion of acquiring much incidental 
information of practical value. It i^ by means such aa these that a sense 
of actuality may be given to the work and a spirit of initiative cultivated in 
the pupils. But the examples given are not intended as directions to be 
implicitly followed; it is much more important that individual teachersshould 
exercise their ingenuity in devising for themselves the best means they otm 
for achieving the essential objects aimed at. 

16. The exercisea in the preceding paragraph presuppose that every school 
with a supplementary course will be eciuipped with a proper set of reference 
hooka, e.g., a standard dictionary (etymological), a reference atlas with index, 
various historical books, including a handbook of European history, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, a dictionary of dates, and one or more of the com. 
pcehensivo year-books now issued by various publishers. 



It is also highly desirable that such schools should posse 
library of carefully selected bauks of literature. 
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17. It is Their Lordships' intention that supplementary courses of the Proposed 
kind indicated in this circular should be eligible for grant under Article 21 alteratioi 
of the Code, and any changes in the Code which this may render necessary, the CJode 
will be proposed for the approval of Parliament. 

18. They have also in view the necessity — in consequence of the altered 
conditions of School attendances — of making certain changes in the regula- 
tions for the Merit Certificate. Under present regulations it can no longer 
be regarded as being, properly speaking, the Leaving Certificate of the Ele- 
mentary SohooL 

It wUl be preceded by a qualifying examination designed to secure that a 
pupil entering upon the special courses dealt with in this Circular (or passing 
into a higher grade department) shall have reached a sufficient stage of 
advancement in the general range of studies of the Elementary School.* 
*!^The Merit Certificate granted on leaving school shall take account of work 
done in the supplementary courses. It will state that the holder, after pass- 
ing the qualifying examination at a certain date, has pursued a certain course 
of work corresponding to one of those Indicated in the present Circular, and 
will specify the value put upon his attainments in the several subjects of the 
course so far as these admit of specific mention. 

I ha^e, etc., 

H. Cbaik. 



[Memorandum issued with Circular.] 

Circular 37^. 

Copies are enclosed for the use of the Members of the School Board or 
Managers, and for circulation among the stafiE of each school One copy 
must be filed in the portfolio of each school. 

Additional copies will be supplied on application. 

Scotch Education Department, 
im February, 1903. 



APPENDIX. 



SUGOBSTIOKS FOB SPEOIAUSBD InSTBXTOTIOK IK THE SEVERAL COXTBSBS 

Rbfebbbd to in the Ciboulab. 

In making these suggestions, my Lords desire it to be clearly understood 
that the aim has been to indicate certain possibUitiea of each line of study 
for the benefit of those pupib who may continue in attendance at a Supple- 
mentary Coarse after fourteen years of age, or who may return to school for 
special study in the winter, in the manner suggested in Paragraph 13 of the 
Cfiroolar ; it is neither expected nor desired that any attempt should be made 
to cover the whole programme suggested for each Course before the age of 
fourteen. This applies more particularly to the programme suggested for 
the Industrial Course. In that Course it would be unreasonable to' expect 
that more than a small portion of the work suggested should be overtaken 
before the age of fourteen; but it is most important that what is done should 
be on lines which may be followed out without any essential change in method, 
when attendance at the more advanced Continuation Classes comes to be 
snbstituted for attendance at the day school. 



N.B. — ^It is understood that the instruction described under heads (A; and 
(B) of the Circular will be given in all Courses. 



* On this examination no certificate will be awarded. 
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Course.— {!.) The main object of the Commercial Courie will 
lie AH complotfi an understanding as possible of the principles of Arithmetic 

and ezpertnesa in making caloulatioae. But the onderstoikding and expert- . 

nesa will be acquired tbrongh familiarity in dealing with concrete coses, such . 
as actual]; occur in busincas tranaaotionH, Everv possible method of arriving ~ 
■t a result should t« considered, and the reasons for the superiority of certain . 
methods fully discussed. Even such exercisea as the construction and use of u - 
ready reckoner should not be disdained. In this course the pupils shonid bo « 
made thoroughly familiar with the calculation of sums in decimal money, and_] 
shoaldbeaccustomed.eren in dealing with sums in British money, to express* 
ahillinga and pence directly and automatically in the form of decimals of a 
pound. Even if no practical purpose is served thereby in the imir 
future, it nevortheloas remains tme that auch exercises form one of the beat 
»nd most convenient means of acquiring a mastery of decimal notation. 

(2.1 The principles, and some of the more ordinary devices, of Book-keep 
ing should be explained and illustrated by the keeping of aooounts ii 
simple form. 

(3.) The purpose and proper form of the more common oommercial docu- 
ments, such as invoices, accounts, receipts, cheques, etc., should be explained. 

(4.) There should be systematic eiereisea in Handwriting, designed t 
secure speed, while preserving legibility and correctness of form. It is mattf 
of common complaint that the good style of handwriting which my Lords a 
glad to believe is a very general characteristic of schools under the Cade^_ m. i' 
soon gives way under the slress of office work, and it is probable that thi^it^ ■ "• 
is in some degrcti owing to the want in school of graduated speed ezerciscs^^ -^ • 
enoh aa those hero indicated. 

(5.) Shorthand may oIbo be added where time permits, but my l^ord^K^ 
do not regard this as any necessary part of the Commercial Course. 

Industrial Course, — (i.) Theeasential object of this course should be to giv^ 
the pupil Bueh a knowledge of Geometry and Mensuration as can be acquiretZ^ 
e.iperimentally hy the oonatruction and exact measurement of figures drawiK- 
to scale by the use of various instruments, such as compasses, protractors asfK- 
Bot squares. In this way a real understanding of the fundamental propositions 
of Geometry relating to angles, the various relations of the sides and angles oE 
A triangle,tha measurement of rectilinear plane 6gures, and various propertied 
of the circle and of similar figurca, may be acquired, as well as the power o^ 
applying this knowledge to actual problems of construction or measurement- 
The uae of graphs to indicate the relation of varying quantities should b^ 
taught. It may l>o found possible to add some elementary instruction as tt» 
the measurement of solids. The teacher should not hesitate to adopt devices 
borrowed from any province whatever of Mathematics, if only theyore fooniL 
to be within the oomprehcnaion of the pupil, l^e distinguishing feature of 
the course should l>e that at every stage the pupilsdeal with concrete problems, 
and not with developments of mathematical theory. The correct obo c "" 
mathematical instruments is a matter of prime importance, und oxaatnesatj 
of moaHurem.nt should he insisted upon. 

(2.) Incidentally, the course will give considora Me scope for the pracf ic 
Applied Arilhmetio. In addition to the ordinary toot rule, decimally divided. '. 
tcales should he in constant use, in order that, as in the Commercial Couracv 
thu pupils may be familiarised with decimal operations, and may acquire & 
knowledge of the prin:iple3 of the Metric System. 

(3.) The work should include some practice in money calculations, though. 
not to the aam.' extent as in the Commercial Course. 

(1.) To this course should te added works' op practice (woodwork and 
ironwork) in which the p -pil, besides being taught tlie proper use ct lools is 
exercised in the production f objects from w rking drawings, as well ai 
the oonBtruotion of such drawings from Lctuai objects, in simple plan 
elevation, or in isometrioal projection. 
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(5.) Sons ioatniatioa should also be given tn the simple principles of 
Mechanics, and pupils who have reached a sufficient stage of advancement may 
be introduced to the consideration of such problems as are contained in the 
elementary text books on Building Construction, or Machine Construction 
and Drawing. 

Course for Rural Schools. — (I.) The special instruction relative to this 
course should obvioualy be in matters pertaining to Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. The Nature Study lessons given in the earlier stages of school life 
should now Im so ampUlied and extended as to be useful afterwards in the 
work of field or garden. School gardens, such as are now conunon in America 
and on the Continent, would prove a most valuable adjunct to the lessone, and 
the time spent in giving practical instruction therein would, under reasonable 
restrictiona, be reckoned as part of the school course. Mnch, however, may 
bedone with window boies and flower pots in the way of experiment and 
observation on plant reproduction and growth, the influence of various 
manures in increasing the fertility of a soil, etc. The rocks and soils in the 
neighbourhood should be carefuUy studied and their relations established. 
The suitability of dilleront soils for particular crops might afterwards be con- 
sidered from the farm practice of the district. The life histories of weeds and 
insect pests could be worked out and simple remedies against them tested. 
Wind and insect pollination of plants would also prove a most interesting 
study, uid would naturally lead to observation on bees and bee-keeping at 
the neatest bee-hives. A few well-illustrated lessons in the rudiments of 
chemistry would servo to bring home to the pupils the more important facts 
connected with the nutrition and work of plants, and the relations of air, 
water and soil, to both vegetable and animal life. This gives a brief outline of 
the nature of the instruction which may be undertaken, but the intelligent 
teacher, knowing his ground, will be able to suggest many other lines along 
which the school time may be advantageously spent. From the observations 
made, inference as to the farming practice may from time to time be drawn ; 
but it is important that the course should be a training of the observing and 
reasoning facnlties, such as will be of value to the pupil whatever his future 
occupation may be, and not simply a committing to memory of facts relating 
to any branch of Natural History or Agriculture, 

In any inferences as to farming practice that may be drawn, the teacher 
should be careful to be guided by the best expert opinion available, and full 
use should be made, both for purposes of illustration and for drawing in- 
ferences as to oorrectfarmingpractice.of any Experiment Stations conducted 
in the neighbourhood by the Agricultural College of the District. 

(2.) As subsidiary subjects, the following should And a place in tlie course, 
(a) Instruction in Geometry on the lines already indicated for the Technical 
Course, but leading up to land measuring and simple exercises in surveying. 
(6) The study of newspaper market reports and exercises in calculations based 

^upon them, (c) The keeping of accounts. 
Houaehold Management (Qirls' Course) — (1.) The special aim of this course 
>:ti)Ould be to give the pupils an intelligent and well-grounded preparatory 
"biowledge of the essential branches of housewifery. The course should com- 
priae a aeries of carefully co-ordinated lessons in housekeeping (the care of 
rooms, furnishing, and clothing ; marketing and the keeping of household 
accounts j cookery, laundry work, and needlework, especially mending, 
doming, and cutting-out). It is important that these various branches 
should bo treated, not as isolated subjects to he taken in separate courses 
and then dropped, but as parts of a whole conducing to one end. 

While this course must, from the nature of it, be mainly practical, yet it 
may be made a valuable instrument of mental discipline, if care be token to 
secure that practice is always intelligently based upon reasoned and well- 
illustrated theory. By clear explanation, illustrated whenever possible by 
simple experiments, the pupils should be made to understand and oppreciate 
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the '* reason why " of the detailed practical methods taught ; and they should 
be trained and encouraged to observe, test, note, compare, and infer for them- 
selves. 

In Girls* Courses thus treated, some extension would fitly be given to certain 
of the topics of general education enumerated under head (B) (a). In par- 
ticular the subject of the proper feeding and care of infants should receive 
attention. 

It would be of much advantage towards thorough efficiency that the above 
instruction — at least, as regards its general direction — should be in the hands 
of persons who are not merely expert in various branches of household work, 
but who combine therewith a good general education, some scientific training, 
and some insight into the problems of education. 

(2.) The foUowing m^y be specified as subsidiary subjects of this course : 
(a) Certain applications of Arithmetic — e.g,, expertness in calculating prices, 
familiarity (acquired by practice) with the common weights and measures 
and their sub-divisions, and accuracy in estimating quantities generally. 
(6) Practice in scale drawing as applied to the making of diagrams for cutting- 
out. It is possible that in certa in cases this may be extended so far as to make 
at all events, a beginning of such experimental study of Geometry as is 
indicated for the Industrial Course, (c) Dressmaking and the use and care 
of the Sewing Machine. 
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II. INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 



Bigktr Qtwfa (S riencf) Schiiois, Circular -221. 

{pircviar to School Boards uthI School Managerg.) 

Scotch Education Department. 
IMh August, 1898. 



I am directed by Lord Ijalfoior of Burleigh to bringunder your notice 
the following proposals for the recognition of a diistinct class of Schools by 
thiB Department. His Lordship desires to give ample notice of these mo- 
posals, so that school authorities may make their plana accordingly. The 
detailed conditions, such as are set forth in the Scotch Code for ordinary 
Schools will be published hereafter. 

For the further encouragement of instruction in Science and Art in com- 
bination with a second scheme of general education, a grant will be made 
on the following conditions to the Managers of Schools which provide a 
satisfactory course of instruction extendit^ over not less than three years 
to pupils who have obtained a merit certificate or otherwise satisfy the 
DL'ijartment of their capacity to profit by such advanced instruction. 

1. The Department must be satisfied that the school poBsesBCB a proper 
equipment for instruction in Science and Art, viz., sufficient Laboratuiy 
accommodation, with the necessary apparatus for instniotion in Science, 
suitable drawing tables or desks, and an adequate provision of examples for 
instniction in Art, and aa a rule a workshop or room specially adapted and 
equipped for instruction in the use of tools. 

2. A course of instruction extending over at least three years must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by tlie Deparfmrnt, and Ihia course shall make pro- 

Iviaion for the following :^- 
(A.) ExperimesUal Science. — Not loss than four hours a week, of which 
at least two hoars must be spent by each pupil in practical work. The 
I course in Science should proceed from elementary exercises in measuring; 
I and weighing, and calculations baaed thereon, to the experimental in- 
I vestigation of clementarly notions of Physics and Chemistry. In rural 
I schools, and in summer, some investigation of plant life and of the elements 
r of Botany should be added. In the third year at least three hours a 
week of practical work will be expoct«l from each pupil. 

(B.) Dfatmng. — At least two hours a wc;ek. Tke course in its earlier 
stages should embrace instmction in Freehand Drawing, Model Drawing 
from common objects as well as from geometrical models, and drawing 
toacaleof plan, elevation, and section. It should be followed or accom- 
panied by simple exercises in the elements of design. In the higher stages 
the course may bifurcate, attention being given principally either, on the 
one hand, to the development of artistic faculty, or, on the otbe. hand, 
to the mstruction of the pupils inihe various forms of Mechanical Drawing 
which find practical application in the workshop and the drawing of&ee. 
(C.) Mathematics. — At least four hours a week. 

(a.) Geometry and Mensuration — Practical and Theoretical. The 
course of instruction in EucUd should be preceded or accompanied 
by exercises in Praotioal Oeometty, and should, where possible, 
have a practical application, as, e.p., to Mensuration. Mensuration 
^ould at the outset be based upon the experimental determination 
of surfaces and volunies which forms part of the course of experi- 
mental science, and may ultimately include exerRJses in Surveying, 
involving simple applications of Trigonometry. 
(6,) Higher Arithmetic and Algebra. — A thorough knowledge of deci- 
mals should be acquired, based upon the actual calculations required 
in the experimental course in Science ; the commercial applications 
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at orilhiuelio, tuul in oortain cases tlio itrilhiiii.ilic ut artificers, efaould ' 
be sbudiod, ttnd ozontiBOB in luonUl oaloulatiunH in these br&nolies 
should bo oonst&ntly given. Algebra Bbould at the outset bo treated 
as an extension and generalisation of arithmetic. 
(D.) Hvttory and English LUeraturc. — Tha first two yeara in the latter 
subject should be devoted to cultivating a taste for good literature by 
iho roitding of interesting works of good stylo and elevation of sontiiaeiit. 
These should bo studied largely at home, and discussed at school. Ex- 
aminations should be held as to their oontcnta, thomea sut apoa them, 
difficult passages paruphraaed, and choioe passages Icarut by heart. 
Parsing and analysis should be treated as subsidiary Bubjeot«, and in so 
far us thoy arc nuoossary to the full understanding of the language. 

The uamu years should bo devoted to a revisal of previous knowledge 
of History, and to obtaining a ulear chrunolugiuul euuspeetus of the buo- 
eosttiun of eveuts in English and Scottish History as au aid to futura 
reading. 

IiiUiotiiirdyuaradofljiitoponodof History may buHtudiudwithspociol 
reference to its literature und the general state of civillaatiun in Kurope 
at the time. Some representative book or books of tlic period shoiUd 
be tttudied in detail. At all Btages the bistoricul orighi of iirmont-dAy 
institutions should be kept in view, a spirit of patriotism should be cal- 
tivaticd, and some instruotion should be given in the rights and dutiea of 
' a citizen (controversial topics being avoided). 

(E.) Oeograpliff.—A levisal of previous knowledge ; the reading of 
maps {e.g., of contour lines) and their ooiistruotion; elementary esoroiBes 
in surveying and mapping, a thorough regional survey, by metuiB of 
excursions, of the physical geography, flora, fauna, and historieal anti- 
quities of the distriet in which the school is situated ; a study of commer- 
cial geography, based largely upon the shipping and trade news of the 
daily papers. 

(F.) Manual Interaction. — At least three hours. 
tiirls. — Needlework and Dressmaking, Cookery. 

Hoys.— Woodwork, Ironwork, Clay Modelling. In the latter subjects, 

and in dressmaking for the girls, the pupils will be expected to make 

1 a, praetioal application of the drawing taught in the school, and the 

knowledge ooquircd in the science lessons can, to some extent, be 

turned to account for the explanation of the processes in cookery. 

(G.) Provision should be made for adequate physical exercise of a 

systematic oharaoter and for instruction in the theory and practice 

of (voeal) music. 

My Lords do not propose to presoribe a minimum time for the in- 
struction in subjects (D) and (E) ; but They would suggest that from 
five to six hours a week should be given to the study of History and 
English IJtcratiu'o and two hours to Geography. 

The foregoing subjects, their praotioal appUoation being kept conatantly 
in view, afford, it is believed, adequate material for thoinstruetion of pupila 
whose uystomatic education is to ceaeo at the age of 16 or 10, and my Lords 
desire to impress upon managers the desirability of securing thorough in- 
Btmotion in a well-deiined range of subjects, instead of dissipating effort 
upon unrelated subjects. But the following are suggested as additional — 
or, under certain circumstances, alt<jrnative— elomenls of the ourrioulum. 
Such additions to the curriculum will be subjected to carefid scrutiny 
before they are sanctioned, and such sanction will be largely based upon 
ihefactof some preparatory instruction in the subject having beongiven 
in the junior school. 

{H. ) One Modern Language. — In all oasoH proof of competent knowledge 
of the language on the part of thi* teacher will bo demanded, but 
where the subjeot is taught by a teoolier who possesses conversations! 



facility ill liie Unfjuage, purL tif tlio time ftllobtad lo otfaer Babjsota in tht 

procoding Stiotiona maj', if neaemary, be dorotod to this subjoot, partiou' 
larly in the case of giria. In no o*so. however, will the experimental 
treatment of Science be diapetisoil witb. 

Tba object and method of tlie instruation in LanguagM must 
(■ases be practical, and whatever method may be pursued in 1 
ginning the result at the end of the course should l>e that the pupilaa 
to read simple narrative in the language at sight, and to nndorstand and 
it-'producebothoratly and in writingtho HubstftDoe of a conversation on 
f\ eryday topics, or a simple description. Unless [here i» reamnaiile pro/m- 
biliti/ •>/ these objceta bdiu/ attained llie sidrjert should not be aUempled. 

(K.) Various subjects of practiiial instrtiotioo having in view the pro- 
paratioii of pupil* for their probabie future ocuupatious, may properly 
(indaplacoin theprogrammeiitatudies. Suchsubjocta are Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Laundry work, Houaowifory, Diiirying, Garden- 
ing, eto. Instruction in those subjoota should n^t bo given indiaeriniin- 
ately to all pupils, and in no caao should it bo iu aubiitibiition for instnio^j 
tion in subjecta of a more diaciplinary character. 
3. Their Lordships must be Bali.sfii-d that, the toaoliora have a oompetsnt 
knowledgu of the auWeols which they arc to teaoh — in cachaubject individually 
and in the case of Scioni'o. that thoy have had experionoo in treating 
subject cxperimon tally. 

i. &Aa rule not more than forty pupila in a class may bo insfructed by 
leacher at one time, nor more than twenty-iivo in practical work. Each period'^ 
of practical instruction ahall be of at least one hour and a half in duration. 

5. Every such school or department must be under the management i£' 
<a) a public statutory authority, (b) governors in terms of any sclicme or 
Provisional Order Jaaued purHuant to an Act of Parliament, (ii) private indi- 
viduala spocially approved for tliis purpose hy Their Lordships, who a.ns iu a 
position to undertake t]ie financial responsibility for the work. It must not 
be conducted with a view to private profit ; must be speoially approved as 
required bj the educational circumstances ol the district ; and must be acces- 
sible to pupils of all olasses who show the requisite attainmonla. 

Their Lordships must be satisfied that there ia an adequate contribution 
from local sources, and for this purpose they will require the production of a 
balance sheet showing clearly tht> income and expenditure of the school as a 
unit, independently of any junior or preparatory school with which it may be 
connected. 

6. When a school satisfiee the foregoing reqnirementti it will be placed on 
A speeial regiater, and will be inspected from time to time aa Their Lordships 
ahtjl decide. For the purpose of inspection a record of the wr>rk of each 
class in each subject roust be kept, and the examination of pupiJH will be strictly 
COnJinod to the profession shown bj the record of work, but the Inspoctor will 
report whether the work overtaken at any given time is a reasonable fulfilmunl 
of the ayllabuN originall) approved, and will submit fur Tliuir LonUlup^' I'ou- 
Bidoratiun such conimcnts and oriticisnis upon the organisation ot the work as 
he may tliink called for. 

7. If the foregoing conditions are fuliillud. and if it appears from the report 
of the Inspector that the school is giving an cSicient education ot the praotioal 
diiirauter aimud at, a grant shall be paid to the achool at the fallowing rates : 

(a) For each pupil in average attendance who, having obtained £. 

a merit certificate takes the first jear's curriculum - - 2 IQIj 

(b) For each pupil iu average attendance who, having com 
pleted the first year's curriculum, proceeds to the second 
year's curriculum - - - ^16 

(c) For each pupil who, having completed a two years' couroe, 
continues his studies to a more advanced stage - - - 6 
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The total grant thus srrivMl at m&y be increased by one-tenth in cases r>f 
exceptioDBl efficiency. 

The grant may be reduced bj one or more tenths for serious defactaof equip- 
ment, organiBation, diBcipline, or instruction ; or, after due warning, a school 
for th««c causes may be removed from the rc^Lster of schools eligible for this 
Fpeciat grant. A school may also be removed from the list if. after due pro- 
bation, it doee not appear that a reasonable proportion of the pupils prooeed 
to a second or third jear of study. 

In the year 1SS8-9 a grant at the rate for the first jear will be paid on the 
iiltcndance of all pupils beyond Standard VI., excepting the attendanoea of 
IhoEt' pupils whom the Inspector may report not to have reached such stao- 
dard of education as makes them capable of profiting by the instruction given. 
In the foUowingyears the condition as to merit certificates will be insisted upon 
and the higher proportional payment allowed for pupils who take a second or 
third year curriculum. 

Any school, whether previously State-aided or not, may be placed on the 
list of Higher Grade schools of this class provided it satisfies tlie preliminary 
conditions, but in the case of a sciiool previously aided from the Parliamentary 
grant, the above grants shall be in lieu of all grants which might have been 
earned under the provisions of the Code on account of the pupils in question 
excepting always the grant in lieu of fees, which will be allowed on the condi- 
tions set forth in Chapter IV. of the Code. 

The grants under this Minute are not subject to reduction under Article 33 
(n) of the Code, 

8. Thescboolyearof allsuch Bchoolsshallend on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the summer vacation, and the work of the jear may be conveniently 
divided into three terms. 

An examination for merit certific&tefl will be held in the district in which the 
school is siluated towards Uie close of the aohoolyoar, to which pupils who pro- 
pose to enter the school in the ensuing session, and who have not already 
obtained merit certificates, shall be admitted. 

9. No registration for separate subjects will be required, but the registers 
must not contain the names of pupils who have not obtained the merit certifi- 
cate, and the attendances made in each year of instruction must be separately 
shown. 

10. A time-table in conformity with the approved syllabus must be sub- 
mitted each year. No time-table which shows an. undue complication of sub' 
jects will be accepted, and the time-table, when approved, must be closely 
adhered to. any deviations, whetherinthecaseof classes or of individual pupils, 
being specially recorded, Timely notice must be given to the inspector of the 
district, and to the science inspector, of any closing of the school or of any 
considerable departures from the time-tabte. These conditions, as to time- 
tables, will be strictly insisted upon as a means, in the absence of the annual 
fixed esamination. of securing that the work of the school is t>eing regularly 
carried on in accordance with its profession. 

11. The leaving certificate examination shall be open to pupils of these 
schools, but theee examinations shall be regarded as personal examinations, 
and no grant shall be payable on their result, nor shall the sueeess of the school 
be measured by the number of leaving certificates obtained. 

12. Pupils who have taken a third or fourth year's course, and these only, 
may be presented for a leaving certificate in practical science. The examina- 
tion for this certificate shall be practical, and be conducted in the laboratory 
of the several schools. The practioal examination may, if thought desirable, 
be supplemented by a written examination. 

13. In addition to the separate science certificate, a complete leaving certifi- 
cale of a Higher Grade school shall be given to those pupils who have com- 
pleted ft three or four years' curriculum in such schools, and who, in addition 
to passing the practical examination in Science, shall have obtained leaving 
cartificates (for separate subjects) in such number of other subjects as may 



be laidj bekl to Movtttate a full nunoohun tor ibe wfaooL The sobjecte, and 
tbMT amnber.vfaicfa m nqianid,iii order to obtain a comploto toaring certili- 
nU of the Higher Gnde School, may vh^ vith Ibe school and ahBU be ntlat ivc 
to Its apprOTT<d carncolnm. 

I have, elc, 

[A'ote, — The proposals of this Circular, as will be seen, were for 
the establishment of Higher Grade Science schools, the fond from 
which the grant would be paid being derived in large part from 
the commutation of the Science and Art grants formerly paid to 
schools under the Code, But, with the consent of the Treasury, 
these proposala were given a wider scope when they came to be 
embodied iu Chapter IS, of the Code of 1899, and Commercial 
or other courses were allowed as alternatives to the Science course. 
By the footnote to Article 138 of the Code of 1903, a course of 
general education may be substituted for the special courses referred 
to above.] 
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1 the appended Syllabiu^s are entaiitted as 
a experimental Science which my Lorde desire 
to be undertaken under the Scheme for Higher Grade (Science) Schocls. 
They are ^so such as in certain circumstances would he accepted under 
pofagnph 3 of the Uinute of 16th August in lieu of the Sjllabiises of particular 
eabjectfi in the Science and Art Direcloty. 

Their Lordabipe desire it to be distinclly nndcrstocd that Ihc adoption of 
any of these coureea is not imperative. On the contrary, They think it im- 
portant that They should have before Them for Their future guidance the 
results of a considerable variety of independent courses. They desire, further, 
that every teacher who as the result of thought and osporience has »ni\Td 
at clear conclusions as to the course which it is desirable to folkm sho<:ld hnvu 
every reaaoDable opportunity for putting his idese to the test of eipericnir. 
Where dtemative courses are submitted, care should be taken to see that the 
various exerciaee follow encb other ns far as possible in a well detir.ed uid 
logical order, so that in the end the results obtained may be coDnoct<<<l in Ihc 
PU[m1'b mind by a clear process of reasoning, even though the reason for jHir- 
ticular steps may not nlways have been apparent to him at the time- 
In the working out, whether of these or of any alternative cotirses, the 
following points should be kept in view :^ 

The object of the course is not primarily Lhc acqiii^ilion of a number of 
facte, but the implanting in the minds of the children of the habit and spirit 
of accurate investigation — a pioces!! which may be mode the means of mental 
discipline of the highest order. 

It follows from this that the investigation by each pupil individually, ar.d 
for himself, of a definite problem in the laboratory, is of the essence of the 
work, and demonstrations by the teacher must take a, secondary place. The 
work in the laboratory may bo prtceded by such explanation as may serve to 
make clear to the pupils the nature of the question to iDe studied and to con- 
nect it with their previous knowledge ; it should ho jdloaed by a oomparison 
of the results obtained, discuHsion of divergencies, and the bringing out of 
ger-.cr.il concluRionB. E>em oust ration by the tuacher mn-y be omplnywl to 
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'^onfirm those concluBionB, or to illiistrato their bearing. The bumnees of the 
teacher will be to guide and direct, to awaken inter^ and to suggest fresh 
problems ; never Himply to tell. That he may adequately discharge this 
function it will be necessary that he should give much time and thought to 
the arrangement of his work and to the careful preparation of experiments 
and problems for the pupils, and the special duty thus laid upon him should 
be taken into account in apportioning his time of service in the schooL 

It is clear that for the purpose of orderly teaching the pupib of a class 
should be engaged at any one time in the investigation of questicms of the 
same general nature, but the problem to be studied may be presented to 
oaoh pupil, or each set of pupils, in varied forms. It is suggested, for example, 
that in the exercise which involves the finding of a residue on evaporation of 
water, one section of the class should evaporate spring-water, another sea 
water, and a third tap- water ; that in findiing the wei^t of one cubic centi- 
metre of water, one section should weigh 100 cubic centimetres of distilled 
water, another 100 cubic centimetres of tap-water (cold), another 100 cubic 
i'ontimetres of hot tap -water or hot distilled water, &c. Provided that the 
results obtained can bo used to establish some common principle, the actual 
investigation assigned to each pupil should be, as far as possible, individual. 
The practice of associating pupils in pairs for all investigations, though it is 
not for the present forbidden, is not to 1)e commended. 

Of scarcely less importance than the actual observation, is the truthful 
and clear recording of results. For this purpose it is suggested that each 
pupil should be provided with a book (preferably with some pages ruled in 
squares), in which he should keep a continuous dated record of his observa- 
tions throughout the year. In this book an account of the several investiga- 
tions conducted by the pupil, and of the results obtained by him individually, 
should be entered in the laboratory and at the time. In the circumstances, 
it is not to be expected that this statement of work done should be in any way 
elaborate, but it should at least be clear and free from slovenliness. It should, 
also be illustrated by neat and careful drawings of a simpb nature, where 
these in any way servo to elucidate the work in hand. 

If (say) the right-hand pages of the book be reserved for the statement of 
work done by each pupil individually, the opposite pages may be devoted to 
a statement of those more general results which have been arrived at by in- 
ference by the class as a whole in conference with the teacher. 

Finally, the more important quantitative results, such as relative densities, 
boiling points, &c., should bo tabulated as they are arrived at, towards the 
end of the book, to serve as an aid and guide in further investigations. 

It will be observed that a conniderable part of the first year s course is 
occupied with what may seem very elementary exorcises in measurement. 
It is essential that the pupils should become thoroughly familiar with the 
units of length, area, and volume, and should acquire sldll in the use of the 
various measuring instruments. But these objects being attained, it is 
suggested that this part of the course should not be unduly lingered over. 
It is hoped, indeed, that in time such exercises — ^which can for the most part 
be performed in the ordinary class-room — ^will be included in the work of the 
higher classes of the elementary school proper, and that pupils entering the 
Higher Grade Schools may be able to proceed at once to more advanced in- 
vestigations. 

The course when fully followed out should result in the acquisition by the 
pupils of a considerable knowledge, and that of a sound and permanent 
nature, of various natural phenomena. Every means should be taken to 
convince the pupils that the results arrived at are true in the outside world 
as well as in the laboratory. For this purpose the simplt fit apparatus con- 
sistent with accuracy should be resorted to, and no opportunity should be 
lost of pointing out the bearing of the results oblainod on the industries and 
occupations of everyday life. 
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But vhilc this practical objoct is of groat importiknce. ra^ Loidij iltwiru tu 
repeat tliat the prime object which "Hioy have in view in instituting thesp 
3«iirscfl in to render thoni available as a means of niontal diacipline. Their 
[TTtspcftors will accordingly bo inBtriiotod in iavcHtignting ttie valun of tlie 
b^rork done, to have regard to itn spirit and method, ami to llio inti^ltigoiiee, 
^Ifiower of initiative, and Hclf-rclianoo shown by the piipIU, rather tlimn to the 
^«.mount of exarainabls knowledge acquired. They are not without hope that 
d^o rcHults obtained will cncoiiroigo teticliers to apply similar methods to 
z»thpr partH of scliiiol wurk lo wliicli they may not aoem at present so readily 
^pplicalilu. 

I hiivc, etc., 

H. Craik. 



HTGHER GRADE (SCIENCE) SOHOOI£. 



First Year's 0/mrsf. 
The first lesson, or part ot it, should consist nt an nflfort at elansifl cation. Introduotion, 
Tlie pupils shoidd lie asked to write out in scparato columns lists ot snb. ^^^ 

Btjtnoi'H liksstones. like water, like air, and different from any of those. This ^^^| 

sliiiidd precede any instruction on the part of the toaeher. A discussion of ^^^H 

the obvious dilTerencoR of air, water, and common solids will follow during ^^^| 

tliis or a subsequent lesson. The terms "solid," "liquid," and "gaa" ^^^| 

may be here used without any formal defiaitjons being given. Tim termn 
" heavy " and " light," " large " and " small." will have been used ; and, 
though there are other properties demanding careful study. It will yet be ad- 
visable to seek first for more exact expresBiouB for " weight " and " volume." 

The need for a unit of volume, a unit of ar?a, and, as a basiii for those, a Mcasiira- 
unit of length, will be evident ; and laboratory practice In the use of the j^rd- inents of 
dtick, the metre-stick, the mea,siiring-jar, and the burette will follow. Oon- 'enfttlis, 
eideratjon of tlie history of the selection of the metro as the unit of. length is 'f^a«, 
not advisable, but tlie relation between the British and the Metric systems volmues. 
should bo found out by comparison of the numerical values obtained by 
laeasurenient of the same length in inches and in centiiuetros. This would be 
a favourable opportunity for revising decimals in the arithmetic lessons ; 
and the pupils should learn from practice m its une to appreciate fully the value 
(i( a decimal system. Exercises in measurement of lengths, areas, and 
volumes should not be unduly prolonged ; they should cease as soon as the 
piijnla can determine with fait accuracy areaa of triangles, quadrilaterals 
and oircles in square centimetres and square inches ; of the laboratory tablen 
or olass-room walls or floor in square metres and square feet ; the volumes of a 
cube, a sqnaro prism, a cone and a cylinder in cubic centimetres and oubic 
inches ; the capacity of a flask in cubic centimetres and of the class room 
in cubic metres and cubic yards. These measurements ore merely a means 
towards an end, but interest will be added to them and their usefulnc'iN 
increased if they be employed to find out or to verity certain welMinown 
relations. For example, exerdaes in length measurements may be employed 
to find out the ratio between the circumforenoe of a circle and its diameter ; 
area measurements to estabhsh some of Euclid's propositions ; and volume 
nieasuremente to discover the relation between the volumes of a oono and s,Vv I at oi 
cylinder of the same hune and altitude. The volumes of regular solids will be a! well 
iirst found by displacement of water ; and those obtained by measurement k( w prr 
and oaloulation will be compared with such earlier result" ; eonflitnnnn in the P"'' "" 
f.jriiicr, as a iiirlhod of oliLainiuy the voIuuili of an irregular aolid. will be thus 
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(idtAblistied. It luiiy be well tu rtimeuil)er tliab tlie esercLses in Qeometrical 
Druwins oan be frequently mtide tue of to assist in dndiog. or to oonflrin, 
the resists of those now under ooosideration. 

The use of the balanoe itill follow- It would be unwise to devote any time 

to the theory of the balance ; suSoient explanation to enable the pupils to 

weigh accurately is all that is neoassary. The clans, now able to find weight 

IslntivB (lod volume, is ready for the conception of den»itg. Relative densities of 

Mbiiticii. Bolida should be found, also the weight of one oubio centimetre of water, the 

volume of a small flask (by weighing the water it nill hold), and then the 

II relative densities of methylated spirit, milk, and sea- water with the help of the 

I flask. It is of the utmost importance to direct the attention of the class to 

I the fact that all their results for the weight of one oubio centimetre of water are 

I less than those obtained by the best workers under given conditions. If the 

I experiment haa been tried in the manner previouBly suggeatcd, a disoiueion of 

I the results will point to warmnas having something to do with the lovmtss of 

I the result. It may be od^sable to postpone further inquiries at thia stage. 

It is a matter of common experience that things weigh less in water than in 
principle air. An inquiry will be set on foot to test the truth of this proposition ; the 
f Archi- prinoiple of Arohimedos will be verified, and applied to the finding of 

ledes densities, and the results compared with those previously found. The 

method of securing the moat accurate results will be evident, but the value of 

Iconlirmation by dilferent methods should be pointed out sad insisted on 
wherever possible- 
The study of the density of gases had better be postponed, but it will be 
advisable at this rttage to show that air ia in reality something that eierts 
pressure and has weight. The ordinary experiment of forcing a tumbler 
mouth downwards into water will suggest the one property, and the other 
can be easily demonstrated by weighing a flask (I) full of cold air, and (2) full 
of hot air, and in other ways. The alteration in weight will require some 
explanation : the experiment of finding the weight of one cubic centimetre of 
water wilt be recalled ; expansion will be suggested as the explanation of 
i|Mnsion. both results ; and solids, liquids, and air will be submitted to experiment to 
t«st this theory. At first the experiments will be qualitative, but it will be 

» necessary to investigate the constancy or irregularity of expansion by taking, 

say, in the first instance, diSerent lengths of copper and iron and calculating 
the expansion in each case to fractional extension per metre according to the 
variation )>etween the temperature of the tap water and that of boihug water. 
A quantity of water and of mercury might be similarly dealt with, and the 
he Thermo- principle of expansion suggested as a means of determining hotness or tempera- 
'***'■ ture. The reasons why mercury, rather than any other substance, is chosen 

are un-juitable at this stage. A most instructive exercise would now be to put 

I a Centigrade and a Fahrenheit thecmometar side by side in a mixture of ioe 

and water over a slow flame and to ask the pupils to record the temperature 
every thirty seconds until the water boils, A curve should be plotted- What 
the lesson teaches about the two thermometers should be clearly brought out. 
The importance of what becomes of part of the heat (latent) is not to be 
overlooked, but an inquiry into its cause, even an explanation of the physical 
meaning of the horizontal ports of the ciuve, may be deferred ; it will be 
sufficient to note such facts carefully for future reference. 
Returning now to the question of pressure of the air, earlier experiments 
will be referred to, and the subject further illustrated by taking a piece of glass 
'he Baro- tubing about one metre long (open at both ends), and inserting it perpendion- 
leter. \a.rly in a basin of mercury, 'the air should be reduced as far as possible by 

I sucking- The mercury rises in the tube, the rise, however, being limited. 

Inquiry as to the cause of the limit. The Mercury Barometer ; Hare's 
apparatus. Application of the principle in the working of pumps and in the 
use of the syphon. The attention ot the class should be direct«d to the 
necessity of stating the conditions under which the volumes of gases are 
. measured. An inquiry into an exact statement of the influence of temperature 



i 
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(QiArles's Uw), and oi pressure (Uojie'e bw) tv«d not be enMnd upon, 
but the advanUgM of measuring ml Atmaspbcric pcessore Utd at « cummun 
t«mper»tiue— say th« temperature of tbe laboratory— should be made qaite 
clear. Tbe duiger of generalising from insufficient dat* (air only) will be 
artHded by drawing attention to the work of other eiperinient«ra on other 



The effect of eammer heal on pools of water may introduce the question Evapon 
of evaporation. A quantity of natural water will be evaporated and a residue MilutiiMi 
found ; water disBolTcsmbstanoes ; quantitative study of the solvent action 'listilliilj 
of water ; use of aolation in separation of mi&turea ; distillation, and tho 
oonception of pure water. 

Steoitd Yrar's Course. 

Heat common metals (lead, copper, iron, silver, mognesiuni, tin) in an iron RfTn'tot 
spoon over a gaa flame and record r««u)t(i. Note that some of the changes nn UhII 
(change in colour of silver, softening of iron, etc. ) are temporary, lasting only 
while heatiaapplied, while others are permanent. Mercury should be heated 
in a " Florence flask," furnished with a cork, and a long tube to act as con- ^.^^ 
denser. (This experiment must be continued for two or three days in ord^ ^3H 
to obtain a sufficient amount of the product.) ^^^^| 

Tbe effect of heat on sulphur, salt, chalk, coal, bread, and lean meat m^'f^^l 
also be investigated. 'BhH 

Iron AUngs are weighed, moistened, and allowed to rust, then dried and Btudy q 
weighed again. The increase in weight suggests that something has been change 1 
taken from the air, and in order to test this the experiment is repeated in ocouri » 
a bell jar standing over water and the disappearance of one-fifth of the air '">n nut 
is noted. A change having been previously noted when iron was htated in air, 
the experiment should be repeated and the fact established that here also an ' 

The use of phosphorus may be introduced by reference to raatohes. A small 
piece is first bunted under a. dry bell jar and the formation of a white snow- 
like solid is noticed, This experiment if -epeat^, using a weighed tube 
with an asbestos plug in which the oxide is collected and the increase in weight 
is proved. A piece of dried phosphorus is now burned in a tightly corked 
and previously weighed roui^- bottomed ttask, to show that no change in 
weight oouurs if all the substances taking part in the change are weighed 
before and after the experiment. On removing the cork for an instant after 
weighing, air enters and causes an increase in weight. The experiment 
should be repeated, opening the flask under water to show that, as in the case 
of iron, one-fifth of the lur has disappeared. In another experiment phos- 
phoms should be allowed to remain in a bell jar of air standing over water 
until it ceases to smoke, and the disappearance of one-fifth of the air again 
observed. The residual air from different experiments is now oomparotl 
and the observation made that phosphorus will not bum in the residue from 
the rusting of iron, nor will iron rust in that from the ' rusting ' or burning 
of phospharus. The conclusion that when iron rusts or phosphorus burns 
each Hubstanco combines with a port of the air is established, and the striking 
difference in properties between the new substanoes and tbe tK>dleB which 
make them upshould Iw brought out and emphasised. 

Burn a candle in a. closed dry bottle. The fact that the candle, like the Combiisi 
phosphorus, soon ceases to bum, leads to the conjeoture that it may also of a can 
combine with part (the active constituent) of the air. This is confirmed by 
the observation that the candle will not bum in the residual air left from the 
rusting of iron or the burning of phosphorus. The candle is nest burned in a 
bell jar over water ; a diminution In the volume of the air is noted, and the 
fant that in this case it is leas than one-fifth leads to the conjeoture that the 
product may be a gas. In th^ first experiment the formation of dew on thn 
^_ sides of the bottle will have l>cen noted. This experiment is now rcpeat«(l _ 
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Insnohawa^u to collect a quantit? of the liquid, wluoliU proved (by deter- 
mining itH Hpecitio gravity and boiling point) to Im wnfer. Similar espeti- 
menl« may ha mode with coal gOH. Attention aliould be called to tbe general 
Donclusion oh to ttie uoiiHtilulion of the air, tlio diflcrenee between mixtUTe 
and ehemioal combination, tliu non-aiat«ri(kl nature of heat, etc. 

The diiTerent earthy HiibatanoeB obtained by lieating metala in air are now 
further examined and the obaervaCion made tliat the black powder obtained 
by heating mercury, unlilce the other earths, dlaappeara when strongly hoat«d. 
A portion is now heated in a hard glaas tube and the gas evolved is collected 
over water and examined as to it« behaviour with iron, phosphorus, and a 
burning oandle. Lastly, the compOMtion of air is confirmed by its Bynthesis 
from one volume of the new gas mixed with four of the inactive gas left behind 
when phosphorus bums, llere attention should be drawn to the absence 
of all sign of chemical action (evolntion of heat, change of bulk, etc.) and 
to the gradual change in the properties of air produced by altering the propor- 
tion of the active constituent. Oxygen may now be prepared in the oanal 
way, and pbosphorua, milphur, charcoal, magnesium, etc., may be burned 
in it, and the formation not«d of products which alter the red or l>lue colours 
of llowi^ra (use first the colour extracted by pressing geranium or panay petaln 
between blotting paper, and afterwards litmue). The t^rms oxygen and 
oxides may now be explained, and the properties of two or three common 
acids a Mid ied. The attention of tlio iilass should also bo carefully directed to 
the quantitative nature of the change produced by heating potaBalum chlorate 
and the results of all the pupils' work should be tabulated and the conclunion 
to which they point emphasised. 

I Recall the formation of water in the burning of the candle ; and the con- 
clusion from previous experiments that water must consist of oxygen cottiiined 
with something else which is found in wax, coal gas, etc., but not in metals. 
The possibility of removing the oxygen by means of metals, leaving the other 
body free, is suggested, and the idea is tested by experiment, steam being 
paaaed over different metals heated in hard glass tubes by Ramsay burners. 
Copper gives no change, hut iron gives a block brittle substance like that 
obtained by heating iron in air. Nootherproductisnaible, hence the" some- 
thing else " is probably a gaa. An attempt is mode to collect it over water, 
and tlus results in the discovery of hydrogen. The conclusion that water is a 
compound of this gas with oxygen is confirmed by burning magnesium in 
steam, when a cumhustible gas is obtained, as well as a white ohIi identical 
in properties with that obtained on burning uiagnesiiiiu in air.or oxygen. 
Lastly, llieaynlhi^is of wator by heating copper oxide in a steam of hydrogen 
is carried out, at first qualitatively by the pupils and tlien quantitatively by 
the teacher. The other method, by exploding the gases in a eudio)net«r, 
should also bo di^monstrated by the teacher. Parliuular attention is drawn 
to the fact that the two bodies (elements) combine only in a fixed proportion 
by weight, and to the entire alteration in properties brought about by their 
union. (Contrast with the case of air). 

Point out the resemblance of ohalk to magnesia and other oxides. But 
chalk has been found to be altered in properties and to lose weight when 
heated. The experiment of heating ch^ should here be repeated to bring 
out the fact that the lose is always a fixed amount— equal to '14 per cent, by 
weight of the ohalk. (Use a Muffle Furnace). 

The difierence in properties (solubility, alkalinity, specific gravity, action 
of water) between ohalk and lime should be studied, and lime may be com' 
pared with some other common alkaline substances, such as potash and 
washing soda. Ammonia shoidd lie more particularly studied beoause of it« 
value in iudicating the presence of nitrogen in a compound, onrl as on intro- 
o the conception ut a, aiilt. 
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Experiment are'naw iiiodo ti> tleoide vhnt muinen tlio Ior.i in woigli 
nbuJk ix tiBnted. tiinoo tUere is no visible produut it miiHt bo a goa or rapoi 
that in evolved. | Chitik is hoittod in an iron tiil)e in a very nlow oiurent of 
airaadtbegaa evolved iaculleutodiindBiiiiuined, It is found lo lieiaoapable 
□f Bnpporting combualion, heavier limn air, iind acid to litmus. Some of 
the Holution is added tu liuio water nud tlin forjiiation of a while precipitate 
fehnIkoncemore)i!<HlL<.iwn. 

' The gas evolved by ivcliiig on ohalk with acide is compnred with that Action 
obtained by heating chalk. Quantitative experiinenta are mode to determine commoi 
the weight of gas evolved from a given weight of chalk, and this is found """ds ol 
to bft the same as when ohalk is heated — 14 per cent. Having now a con- ''''*'''■ 
vmient method of preparing thia gas, it ie pasaed into a large volume of lime 
water and the precipitate is collected, dried, and esamined. It is found to 
oorreapond in all ita propertiea with the original chalk. Hence chalk is proved 
to be a compound of 56 per cent, by weight of lime with 44 per cent, of agaa. 
This gas is now compared with the gasobtained by bumtngcliarcoal in oxygen, 
both having beeia observed tu give a wine-red colour to Utiniis aolution. It _ 

is found to Imve identical proi)crtiea, and hence in proved to bo on oxide, » ,^^^1 
conclusion which is confirmed by burning magnesium in the gas with formal ^^^| 
tion of inagnesiura oxide and carbon. ^^^H 

liOHtly, the quantitutive compoaition of oarbou dioxide may he determined 
by burning a known weiglit of carbou in a current of oxygen and collecting 
the carbon dioxide in a weighed tube containing alakcd lime (t«acher only). 

The results are now reviewed, and chalk is noted as a typical example of 
a chemical compound containing its constituents (lime, oxygen, charcoal) in 
fixed proporiaona by weight, and having definite properties (specific gravity, 
inaolubility, &,c.) quite difierent from theirs. It cannot be divided by any 
meehanioal means into those constituents ; we cannot aee licue, charcoal, or 
oxygen in it, yet we know that it contains all three. 

Iiime-water is noticed to acquire a surface crust or film on lengthened Furtber 
exposure to air. Thia ia collected, dried, and treated with acids, &,c., and^tudy o, 
found to be ohalk. Hence carbon dioxide occurs in the atmosphere. It carbon 
has already been found that food .stuSa leave charcoal when heated, and '''°^''^- 
that obarcoal gives carljon dioxide when burned. The formation of carbon 
dioxide witbin the buinan body ia proved by breathing into lime-water. 
Air expelled from tbe limgs is found not to support tlie conibiiHtion of a 
candle (the last portions of air expelled when the lungs are nearly empty 
should ho used). A young plant is exposed to sunshine in a bottle of thia 
vitiated air, standing over water, while a similar experiment ia made with a 
second bottle which is kept in the darli. It ia found that in the first case 
the air regaina ita power of aupporting combustion, wliilo in tlio second it 
does not The experiment is repeated, using a solution of carbon dioxide 
in water, and the oxygen evolved is collected and t«sted. 

The balancing at^ tion s on the air of plants and animals may now he disci: 
and the explanation of the fact that the propoition of carbon dioxide ir 
air is oonstaut may be eli^^iled. 



Third Ytar't CouTga.\ 
Coorae (A) for Boys. 
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The detailed and systematic study in class- room and laboratory of Charles's 
Law, Boyle's Law, latent beat, specific heat, melting points and boiling 
pointti, and the following treated simply— Force : gravitational, mognetio, 
eleotiic; refiecUon and retraction of light; thp hentinj,'. chemical, and 
maguetiu efiecta of the electric current. 




Kairt}' detailed and ByBtematio The preparation and study of tl 
study, in class room and laboratory, skeleton of a rabbit ; the n 



of the following :■ 

Water : hard water, soft wat«r, 
aoftentng of water. Soap : prepara- 
tion of soap. Soda : alkahno 
of, 4c. Some food fltu£fa. 
separation of gluten. Starch 
version into sugar, 
of carbon. Lean meat : presence of show the more important details ; 



portant parte to be named, dnnni 
(in different views), and tbeir uses 
indicatad ; the digefltive, circulator;, 
respiratory, and nerfous systema : 
ituEfs. Flour : the form and position of the chief 
con- organs should be drawn tn gittt and 
Lfterwards when dissected out, to 



impuritio 



nitrogen. Classification 

Drinking 

Bouri'es of contamination, the house 

supply. 

Cookery recipe^t, health 
dietarieH are out of place. 



and arterial 
changes undergone in the lungs ; the 
process of digestion ; animal heat. 

Microscopical study of the tisauea 
is unnecessary, except that it is 
advisable to show blood corpuscles 
and the circulation in a frog's foot. 

It shall not be considered essential 
that every, or any, pupil shall per- 
sonally dissect out all the structtires, 
but it is essential that all the pupils 
should make their drawings from 
observation of theorgans themselves. 

Comparison with human organs hy 
means of diagrams. 
Both divisions shoiud be taken and the lessons arranged to fit 
ith the other as much as possible. 



Cou 



B (C) for Rnral Schools. 



I 
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The course should include the following subjects, treated experimentally 
wherever pos si lile :— gerinination ;. the young plant ; functions of the various 
parts of the plant, stem, roots, leaves, &,c. ; the sources from which the plant 
builds np its tissues ; composition of the ash or mineral matter contained in 
plants ; presence of potash and phosphoric acid in the ash ; the sources of the 
mineral oonstituents of the plant ; soils, their classification into " heavy," 
" Ught," &,c. ; determination of moisture, organic matter, sand, and clay in 
soils ; connection between the soil and the rocks from which it has been 
formed ; action of frost , action of earthworms ; action of water containing 
carbonio acid ; distinction between available (soluble) and non-available 
(insoluble) plant food ; manures ; chief sources of potash, phosphoric acid, 
and nitrogen ; simple physiology, as an introduction to Ihe study of 
animals of a farm. 

Hints for the experimental study of many of these subjects nill be f( 
in various text-books. Several of the investigations here set down ft 
third year's course are of an elementary character, and raoy either repli 
or be taken in addition to certain of the subjects of the Jirst or second ye 
course ; but it should be borne in mind that a sound acquaintance with 
fundamental principlee of physics and chemistry is an indispensable ] 
liminaty to the successful study of Agriculture. 

The thoughtful teacher will scarcely need to he reminded that the circum- 
stances of rural schools afford exceptional facilities for the first-hand obRorvn< 
tion of various natural phenomena, and various methodi will doubtless huggest] 
themselves by which his pupib may be trained to make syBtematic observa- 
tiouB of some of these phenomena, and to make an accurate record of their 
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obeerratioiis from day to day. In this oonnection his attention may be 
speoiaUy directed to what has been called the method of " regional survey/' 
l:^ wfaidiy from the systematic field study of the physical features, the climate, 
the rocks, the soil, the plant-life, etc., of his native district, it is sought to give 
the pupil not merely an acquaintance with these particular phenomena, but 
also a sense of the inter-dependence of the sciences, and an invaluable standard 
of reference in future reading. 
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III. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
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Seimee md Art Oranlt 

to Higher Claaa Schools. 



■) Maitagera of Higher Class Schools.) 

Sootoh Education Department. 

28th Augaat, 1900. ' 



The conditioDB of grant for Soienoe and Art instruction set forth in the 
acaompanying Minute are intended to replace those of Sections LVI. aeq. of 
the Science and Art Directory, and also those of Section XLHI. in so far 
&s tlie latter apply to cloasoa in Secondary Schools in Scotland, 

They apply to Highor Class Schools as defined by the Education (Scotland) 
nAct, 1872, and to such other schools giving a general education to pupils 
<:>Ter 12 years of age as are not in receipt of grant under the Code. They 
do not apply to evening or other classes giving instruction in special subjects 
Only. Grants to these latter continue to be regulated by the Science and 
-Art Directory of 1809, as modified by Their Lordships' Minute of 29th 
Oanuary, 1900. 

My Lords are of opinion that except in very special ciroumatanceB some 
"t^raining in the methods of experimental investigation ought to form an 
integral part of the curriculum of the class of schools referred to. The 
vnnount of suah work for pupils intheearlieryearsof their course (say between 
"the ages of 12 and 15) can only as a rule be moderate, regard being had to 
%he age of the pupils and the necessities of a general education ; but my 
Xorda have thought it well to lay down a minimum of three hours a week 
^foT Course A) as the least in whicu it can be expected that satisfactory results 
^will be obtained. The extent to which this minimum may be exceeded 
38 a matter to be determined by each school for itself from experience. On 
tho other hand, it is to be hoped that in a considerable number of Bchoola 
some portion at least of the pupils at or beyond 15 years of age will con- 
centrate their attention more and more upon the Science side of their work, 
and to that end the additional grants under Section III. of the Minute are 
ofiered. 

When a satisfactory course in Experimental Science (Course A) has been 
provided, it will be for Managers to dctiirmine which, if any, other courses 
shall be taken up, and by what pupils, and tho time to be allotted to each. 

My Lords desire also to leave to Managers and teachers a large discretion 
in submitting courses of instruction under the several heads. They trust 
that the interests of digerent classes of pupils will be duly considered, and, 
in particular, that groat attention will be given to the framing of suitable 
courses for girls in mixed schools. 

Under Head A a course either in Physical or in Natural Science may be 
submitted if it is so desired, provided that it is essentially a. course of ex- 
perimental investigation. As a rule, however, each course should include 
some study of the fundamental facta of Physics and Chemistry (Physios 
preceding Chemistry), while a certain initiation into the study of Natural 
Science may be provided for by devoting a certain portion of the time allotted 
to Science in the summer term to field excursions and discussions in class 
of the observations made. Thus, while the winter term is mainly devoted 
to laboratory work, and while such work should not be wholly omitted during 
any portion of the year, it may at suitable seasons of the year be replaced 
in psxt by field study of llie natural sciences, or the total liine given to Science 



at each aeasiHla may be inoreosed. Such a course might be made equally 

Huitable for girls and boys, and in this -way tho annecessary multiplication 
of parallel courecs in the Eome Echool may bo avoided. 

While it has been found convenient to distinguish between theoretical and 
practical instruetion, it should be clearly understood that the easential part 
of every course in A consists in the individual inveBtigatians and observa- 
tions of tbo pupil himself and the orderly recording of his results and con- 
I'lusions, whether these be rigbt or wrong. The theoretical instruction should 
consist merely in the discussion, explanation and summarising of the resulta 
obtained and should have no separate period expressly allotted to it. In 
other words, the practical work should not be regarded as illustrative of a 
parallel course of systematic instruction m theory, but contrariwise, the 
theoretical instruction should bo explanatory to such extent as may be neces- 
sary, and that only, of the results arrived at in the practical work. 

In courses B and C, my Lords wish to distinguish clearly between drawing 
OS on art subject and drawing as an appUcation of geometry. The latter 
should, where possible, be taken by the mathematical staff, and should in all 
oases bo under the general supervision and direction of the mathematical 
master. Some observations as to the nature of the instruction which it is 
desired should be given under heads B and C> will be found in Sections II. 
and m. of the Appendix to the enclosed Circular (264),* and these ottserva- 
lions should be kept in view in framing courses for approval. 

Though instruction in Mathematics (including Arithmetic) is a neoeesary 
condition of grants under this Minute, it has not been thought neoessary to 
make any regulation as to the time which should be given to this aubject. 
Thoir Lordships have reason to think that in schools of the class to which 
the Minut« refers, the subject of Mathematics already has sufficient time 
devoted to it, but They would desire to see the instruction in this subject 
brought into intimate connection with the course of instniotiiai given under 
heads A and C. To this end those forms of calculation (the use of decimals, 
graphs, logarithms and the simpler applications of trigonometry) which have 
a direct application to the Science courses might receive special attention. 

The value of the instruction in all the courses will be judged of by inspec- 
tion and esamination, bat any examination which may be made will follow 
closely the profession of work, and to this end a careful record of the work 
done at each meeting of the class should be kept and the laboratory notes 
and exexcise books of the pupils should be preserved. 

Special importance will be aftaohud to the esamination for the Leaving 
Certificate in Science, which is based upon the actual profession of work of 
each School, as indicating the final outcome of the work of ttus side of the 
school. Their Lordships think it of the utmost importance that the orderly 
working out of the programme proposed should not be disturbed by any 
considerations of the requirements of external examinations, and accord- 
ingly, presentation in any subject at the Local Examinations in Science and 
Art will not bo required, nor unless in very exceptional circumstances per- 
mitted. 

"" It is Their Lordships' desire that instruction in Science and Art under this 
Minute should not be regarded in any sense as an extraneous addition to the 
work of the school, and They do not wish to impose any burden of additional 
registration. Begistration in the ordinary class registers will accordingly 
be accepted, provided that the statement of number of hours of attendance 
on which the grant is claimed for any course con be fully vouched for from 
these registers. 

• yee page 97. 
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The method of oalonlatin^ grants proposed in the Minute prooeeds on the 
iippotition that the instmotion for which grant is claimed will form part of 
the regular onrrionlam of th9 School, and will as a rale be given in equal 
periods throughout the School ye%r, butproyisionismad&fopsucb variations 
in the a^iount of instruction as may be approved of from time to time, and 
for proportioning payments accordingly. 

Application tor giants under this Minute should be made on forms which 
will be supplied by the Departm^it for the purpose. 

I have, etc., 

. H. Ceaik. 



{JU-iMue, with inodificationst of Minute o/2ith August, 1900.) 



EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 



jforirrx of the Committbi of Coitncil on Eduoitio^ in Scotland 
dated 90th May, 1903, amending the terms of the Minute of 24th 
August, 19D0, providing for the administration and distribution of Grants 
for Science and Art Instruction in Scotland. 



At Dover House, Whitehall, the 30th day of May, 1903. 

BY. THE LORDS OP THE COMMITTEE OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUxVClL ON EDUCATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 



Read:— 

The Minute of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland dated 
24th August, 1900. 

Resolved:— 

That the said Minute shall read as follows* :— 

That in the case of Higher Class Schools or other similar Schools not in 
receipt of grant under the provisions of the Scotch Code, the conditions of 
grant from the sum of money voted annually by Parliament for Instruction 
in Science Mid Art in Scotland shall be as follows :— 

I. The Managers of any such school may submit a scheme for the instruction 
of the pupils in — 

A. Physical and Natural Science. 

B. Drawing (which may include Modelling 



♦ (The paragraphs amended are indicated by a marginal line.) 
8882 ^ ^ 
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C Pra'tioal Geometry and Educatioail Handivcrk of . 

approved form. 
D. Cookery, Laundry Work, Dressmakiag, or other Form of 
Practical HooBehold Economy. 
Buah Hohcme, when approved, may be made the baai of grants in aacord- 
) witli thi following regulations : — 

(a.) No scheme will be approved under thU article unless the 
Department U satisfied tlia> the curriculum of the echool makes due 
provision for the instruction of the pupils in the otlier main branches 
of a general education. 

(b.) No grant n'ill be made 01 aecount of the instruction of any 
pupil in B., C. or D. unless a reasonable number of the pupils enrolled 
for thes ■ oouraos also receive regular instruction in A., in a course wliich 
satisfiei the (onditions of the next following sub-section. 

(c.) No grant will he made on account of instruction in A. unless 
(1) the time-table of the sohoot provides for a satisfaotory amount of 
iustruotion in Mathematics (including Higher Arithmetic) and (2) 
duo provision is made in froperly equipped laboratories for experi- 
mental work on tjie part of the pupils in courses approved by the De- 
patrtment. 

(d.) The minimum number of hours per week recognised (or a grant 
in A. slinll be three hours, of which not less than two shall be ocoupied 
in practical work on th.' part of the pupils. 

(e.) Nograntwillbemadeonaccount of instruction in C. unless on the 
One hand it is related to the instruction in Mathematics, and on the other 
Ib eiemplitied in its application to £ome practical purpose. 

No grant will he made on aocount of work in wood, iron, cardboard 
modelling, or other similar occupation, which is not preceded or 
accompanied by instruction la Practical Geometry. 

(f.) Not more than 4'> pupih shall be taken at a time hy one teacher 
for theoretical inattuction in any of these subjects, nor more than 20 
for practical instruction, unless a laboratory assistant is provided, in 
which case the num' er may be Increased to 30. 

(g.) Practical instruction must bo given in lessons of at least two 
periods (1 hr. 20 mins.) duration. The time table of the school must 
be arranged so as to leave sufficient time to the Sci nee teacher for 
laboratory preparation. 

(h.) The instruction in all subjects for which grant is claimed must 
be given by teachers whose qualifications are proved to the satisfaction 
of the Department.* 

(1.) No attendances of any pupil who is under 12 years of age, or whose 
attainments have not been shown to the satisfaction of the Department 
to be equivalent to those required asaoouditionof enrolment in Supple- 
mentary Courses or Higher Grade Departments under Article 29 of the 
Day School Code, may be reckoned for grant. 
II. When these conditions are fulfilled, ana when the Department aresatlE- 
I'' d on the Report of Their Inspector that the profession of work hna been " 
satisfactorily carried out. a grant may be made on the aTerage attendance of 

* Eventually tho possession of a degree in Science rf some recognised 
Dniversity or Science Ctollege, granted upon a curriculum whieh ensures 
adequate experience of experimental work in Science, will I e deemed a iiecea», 
sary qimli^cation for teachers of Science in schools of this clisj to v 
grants are made. 
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duly qaalifiod pupils, al Iho rat« of lOn. for each nour per vrook uE io^tniDtlMI 
-tlironghout the Bobool year in A., 5a. in B., and Cs. 8d. iu C. and D. Provided 
t^bat no BtttendaDceB in A. shall bo reckoned in any wook on account of any 
«^asa in which instmction has not been given within that week tiallicient to 
satisfy tho conditions of sub-Bcnliona (d) and (g). of the forei;oiiig parngraph, 
■ctor shall the atlendance of any pupil for theoretical instruction alone in a;iy 
one week be reckoned, f 

(ft.) For the purpose of this article the normal school year shall be 
regarded, as 4o weeks, and the numbers on which the grantj) for each 
course are to be calculated, at the foregoing rates, will be determined 
by adding together the number of houra of attendance made during llie 
year by all the pupils attending that course, and dividing by 4U. 

(K) The instruction in each course must extend over the whole school 
year, except where the Department, in connideration of special circuni- 
etances, sanctions another arrangement, and must be, as far as possible, 
evenly distributed throughout tho yoor. 
nL In schools which provide a coarse of instruction in A. or 0., according 
lo an approved scheme, and extending over more than two years, the rate of 
grant for inatmction in these courses may be increased by one-half, but only 
on account of the further attendance of pupils who have successfully com- 
pleted a two years' curriculum, and have been in attendance for not leas than 
300 hours at the courses of instruction in A., or in A. and C, conjointly. This 
additional grant may be made on account of instruclion in A. alone, or in both 
A. and C. if instruction in C. has been given to a reasonable extent in Ihe 
l»o previous years. Provided always that not less than eight hours pst 
week are given to A. by the pupils whose attendances are reckoned for the 
additional grant. 

(a.) Pupils who have completed a course of at least tliroe years, in 
accordance with the foregoing regulations, will be eligible for admission 
to the I.paving Certificate Examination in Science, and the result of such 
examination may be taken into account in the award of the additional 
grant under this article. 

IV. The grant to l>e made in respect of any course, in accordance with 
the foregoing regulations, may, in exceptional cases, be increased by one- 
tenth when the fiispeotor is of opinion that the work is of conspicuous merit, 
and the grounds of such opinion shall be fiUly set forth in his report. It may 
also be reduced by one or more tenths on the ground of unsatisfactory work, 
or for defects of equipment or organisation, or for any failure to meet the re- 
quirements of the foregoing articles which may tend to lessen the efficiency 
of the work done. 

V. The whole grant earopd by the school may be reduced by its excess 
(if any) over the income of the school, as a whole, from local sources (including 
income from rates, subscriptions, endowments, and contributions from Local 
Taxation Funds adrainislcred by various public bodies, but exilusivo of 
income from fees). 

VL It shall be a condition of erants, under this Minute, that a fixed salary 
shall be paid to the teachers of the classes for which a grant is sought, either 
in respect of their work in these claspes or their work in the school as a wholo 
(but exclusive of any employment in evening claases held in the sanie 
or other schools), and any grants received shall be paid into the School 
Account, and be used by manageri" for improving the efficiency of tbe School, 



t Exception.— Ihia provision will not apply in any week in which one o 
more meetings of the class have been missed owinc to a poblio holiday o 
other cause approved by Ihe Department at the time. 
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tonn'itf CeliSeaiui Ciroiilftr 340. 

ScoU'li Edacatioa DeparCment. 
{Circular to iifanagert.)\ 16th January, 1902. 

Sm, 

With tvfereDco to Their Lordahipe' Qrcular of the 20th X>ecen)ber, 
lt>01, 1 am now to lay before you a statement of tbo conditioos under which it 
is proposed that Loariug CertiRcatee shall in future be issued. 

My Lords have decided that there shall be two classes of Oertifioate. One 
of thesO|the Leavh^o CKBTrFiCAXE proper, is intended to mark the completion 
of a full course of secondary rducatjoD. The other, to be called the iNTsn- 
MBDiATK Cbbtificate, iH primarily intended to meet the case ot those schools 
which, although they may bo doing valuable work in secondftry subjects, are 
yet unabtoi from one c«use or another, to retain their pupils long enough to 
eaafale them to reach the standard of the Leaving Certificate proper. This 
latter certilioate will, however, alwa3rB be open to pupils of any school who 
may satisfy the prescribed conditions. I am to remind you that, while candi- 
dates will no longer be fumiahcd with a " Leaving Certificate " for each sub- 
ject in which they may be aucceaaful, they will receive instead a document 
certifying that they have passed in a speciflcd subject aitd grade in the 
Leaving Certificate Kiaminalion. Applicants for Leaving CertilicBl«s must 
have been receiving higher instruction at some recognised school for not less 
than four years. In the case of applicants for Intermediate CertiliQates, the 
corresponding period t^al! be two years. 

To prevent over-pre9fl\tfe. it aeems to Their Lordships desirable that a 
minimum age should be fixed. They therefore propose that a Leaving Cbrtifi- 
cate shall not be issued to any Candidate who is under seventeen years of age 
on the lat of October of the year in which ho passes the last of the written 
examinations that would fall to be recorded on the foce ot his Certificate. 
Similarly, the limit for the Intermediate Certificate will bo 15. 

So far as the written Examination is concerned, the following are the con- 
ditions that have been approved of by My Lords. 

(a) Candidates for the Leaving Certificate must have passed in four 
subjects on the Higher Grade standard, or in three subjects on the Higher 
Grade standard and two on the Lower. A pass in Drawing will be 
accepted in lieu of one of the two lower Grade passes. All candidates 
must have passed in Higher English and in either Higher or I>ower Grade 
Mothoniatics. The remaining subjects may be either Science with one or 
more languages (Latin, Greek, French, Gorman, Spanish, or Ttalian), or 
languages only. But where two or more languages other than English 
are taken, the candidate's group must include either Higher or Lower 
Grade Latin. A pass in Spanish, Italian, or Science (in each of which 
subjects there is only one examination) shall ho reckoned as a pass ou 
the Higher Grade standard. 

(6) Candidates for the Intermediate Certificate must have passed in 
four subjects, at least one of these subjects being on the Higher Grade 
standard. All candidates must have passed in English and in Mathe- 
matics, but a pass in Higher Arithmetic will be accepted in lieu of a pass in 
Lower Mathematics. The remaining subjects may be either Science with 
one language (Latin, Greek, French, or German), or languages only. 
There being only one examination in Science, and that on the Higher 
Grade standard, candidates shall, for the purposes of the Intcrmediata 
Certificate, be deemed to have passed in Science on the Lower Grade 
standard, if they have satisfied the Inspector who visits the School as to 
their due instruction and progress in Experimental Science and have 
also passed in Drawing. 
In all cases a pass in Honours shall be held to cover a pass in Higher Grade, 
and a pass in Higher Grade to cover a pass in Lower Grade. The Grade in 
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iw&rded, will be recorded on the face of the Cbrlificate. Any 
fiirtiier Hucces»iea th&t may have been gained, euch a» paMsea in any oE the 
wldiiianaL Mathematical subjecta, or in Book-keeping and Oonuncrcial 
■Arithmelic, or in Commorcial French or Commercial German, will be placed to 
tbe oredit of the candidate by being cadoracd on the Certificate. 

I am, however, to inform you that it is not the intention of Their Lord- 
mipa that Certificatea of either class flhall be iaauod merely on the strength of 
the reqniaite number of pasaea in the written ExamJnalton. My Lordfl must 
le satisfied that the course of inNtruction undergone by the candidate, has 
of adequate range and quality, and that proper attention has been paid 
1o those elements of the curriculum that do not admit of being fully tested 
by written papers. The Inspector who visits the School will be instructed to 
iatgnire and report to Their I«rdsidps as to these points. Such inquiries 
nil be directed towards ascertaining, for instance, whether the studj' of sub- 
ieola in which passes have been aeci^ed in former years, is being continued 
b adequate measure, whether a candidate's knowledge of a language, Eng- 
lish or other, has been wholly obtained from diseonnecled reading, or whether 
be has a real acquaintance with at least some of the masterpieces of its litera- 
tiire, and whether, especially in the ease of a modern language, sufficient care 
lus been bestowed on the training of tbe oar, In certain circumstances, even 
in the present year, my Lords may deem it advisable to call for a special re- 
port as to the appearance made by individual candidates under oral examina- 
tion, and They wish t«aDher3 and managers to understand that increasing 
llnportanGB will be attached to this aspect ot the Esamination in future. 

To facilitate the arrangements tor oral examination, the Official corres- 
indent ot the School must forward to the Department by the 25th of March 
n a form to be obtained from the Department, a list of thoso pupils who are to 
B candidates for Leaving or Intermediate Certificates at the end ot the 



Tho present Circular entirely supersedes tho existing regulations for tho 
bate of Group Certificates, except in so far as ap]>licalion for these latter may 
etill be made on behalf of such candidates as have fulfilled the whole of the 
neeessary oonditions not later than the Examination of 19U1. For tho pur- 
. poses of the new Certificates, candidates who hold what have hitherto t>een 
lermed " Leaving Certificates " shall be deemed to have passed in the subject 
ind grade thereon specified. 

These changes, which have been decided upon after prolonged and care- 

Eol deliberation, are introduced with the view of fostering continuous and 

I nell regulated courses of study according to a definite plan. My Lords trust 

I that, in carrying them out, Tliey may rely upon a contiauanco of that loyal 

I mipport on the part of t«acliera and managers to which the lienefits that have 

I jfo far resulted from the institution of the Leaving Certificate Examinstioo, 

I have been in no small measure due. In particular, teachers should endeavour 

I ,to secure that the new Certificates are not claimed on behalf of pupils who 

r intend to return to school (this applies with special force to tlie Intermediate 

Certificate), while managers should do their best to impress upon the public, 

and ohielly upon parents and upon employers, a sense of the value of such 

CbrtificBtes as evidence that their posiaessors have not merely been successful 

la some isolated examination, but have reached a cei'tain stage in a courne ot 

Wind educational training fitted to develop their intelligence and prepare 

1 for the work of life, 

I have, etc.. 



Crrcuiar 35S. 
Commercial Certificate. 

Bcotcb RducatioD Dcpiirlmcnt , 
ISA May, 190-2. 
8i(C, 

1. Referring to Iho ooocludiuK uaragrapTi of (jrculnr 348 regardin? 
the inititutioQ of a spooiel Commeioial CertitJcate, I am now direclod to mate 
further explanstiuu of Tlieir Lordships' views on the subject. 

2. They have already lo Circular 320 (CiTcitlar as to Continuation ClH«a 
Ctxle—eee below), endeavoured to draw a distinctioD between the general 
education which muat be the main object of all School? proper, whether 
Primary or Secondary, and the specialised instruction which is designed to 
fit a pupil for some special occupation or group of occupations. The tatter 
to be effective must rest U[K>n a solid foandation of the iortner, though it ia 
obvious that the specialised instruction relative to particular eniploymeata 
will require various degreon of general education as a preliminary. 

3. The Merit Certificate, and the Intermediate and Leaving Certificates 
recently instituted represent three ^'ell-marked stages of general education and 
to each correspond certain forma of apeeialised instruction to which the general 
education represented by each of these Oertiliaates forms a suitable and 
sullicient introduction. 

i. Their Lordships have assumed that so far as the Merit and Intermediaie 
(Icrtificatoa are concerned the Bpecialised instruction referred to will t* given 
for the most part in Contimmt ion Gasses or special institutions, and provision 
has Iwen made accordingly in Iho Continuation Class Code. 

a. Circumatancos, however, occur in wliich it may be convenient and 
desirable that pupils who have reached a certain stage of general ediicalinn 
should receive in Day Schools sonic amount of specialised instruction, and 
that not merely in isolated suhjccts treated as additions to the normal cur- 
riculum but according to a well-ordered Scheme, and as part of the regular 
nork of the SchooL 

6. In view of the recent law requiring attendance in ordinary circum- 
stances till the affe of 14, the question of specialised instruction within the 
School for pupils who may remain but a short lime after taking the Merit 
Certilicate is one of immense importance, and is now receiving Their I.nrd- 
shfps' careful consideration. For the present, however, Ihey propose to deal 
only with the specialised instruction which may properly follow upon the 
obtaining of the Intermediate Certificate and that as regards only one 
important group of subjocts, viz.. Commercial subjects, 

7. The consideration of the curriculum appropriate to a special Commercial 
department in thcso circumstances naturally takes account in the first place 
of the attainments with which the pupils enter as the result of their conrse of 
study for the Intermediate Certificate. That Certificate indicates a certain 
degree of attainment in the following range of subjects, vis., English, Aritb- 
metio and Elementary Mathematics, two language.^ other than English, or one 
language with Science and Drawing. All these subjects are valuable elementa 
of a general education, and up to the stage of the Intermediate Certificate 
they should be treated from this point of view alone. But they also form the 
^^o^t Buitable preparation for special Commercial studies. After the In- 
termediate stage, certain of these subjects, while continued, will naturally 
be given a special direction. Thus the instruction in foreign languages will be 
concerned chieBy with the vocabulary and subject matter of Commercial 
correspondence and with the language of overj-day life, Arithmetic will be of 
the kind denominated Commercial Arithmetic, and under the head of Englbh 
instruction in handwriting, Precis writing, and business oorrespDndonco will 
become prominent, though it is highly desirable that some amount of reading 
of standard English authors should be continued. Science and Drawins rtq 
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ixkcluded as a rule in the require mcntH for tbe various Commercia.! Certificates 
-^hiob have been proposed by Chambors of Commcroo and other bodies io- 
t>«reBtcd in oommercial eduoation, and the importanoe of these subjects aa 
oletnents in any complete sohem? of commercial education may be taken to b» 
S^i^f^l'y admitted. My Lords are of opinion, however, that these subji-els 
i n some measure sliould more properly be included in the scheme of Kenernl 
e!dn<»ttion wbiuh precedes specialised instruction of whatever kind, whether 
Cotnmeroial or other, and the course of study for the Intermediate Certiticato 
Admits of this being done. When once the special Commertrial course is 
«ntered upon tbe instruction should be concentrnted as much as possible np on 
subjects which have a direct bearing on Commerce. 

8. In Srdditioa to the specialized studjr of Arithmetic, English.aiid foreign 
langnagw already alluded to, the course of study in a Commercial depart- 
ment may be expected to embrace Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Commereinl 
Uiatory and Geography. While My Lords will be prepared to consider pro- 
posals for the inclusion of any other special subject which may be deemed 1r> 
be of importance for the end in view. They think that for the sake of simplicily 
of School organisation and in the interests of orderly study these special suli- 
jeots should not as a rule be taken up till the Intermediate Certificate has been 
gained. Up to that stage the only subjects admitted to the curriculum 
should be those which have a disciplinary value apart from the particulG-r 
oocupation which the pupil may intend to follow ; on the other hand tiie 
aubeequent concentration upon distinctly Commercial subjects may be ex- 
psoled to'achieve results which could not be looked tor nere these subjects 
tAkea at infrequent intervals in a general curriculum extending over a longer 

9. It is upon the foregoing considerations as to the nature of the appropriate 
curriculum that the following proposals for the institution of a Commercial 
Cerli/kale are based. 

It is proposed — 

(1) That the Certificate should be given only in Schools which possess 
a regularly organised Commercial department, the staS, appliances 
and curriculum of which have been approved as satisfactory. 
(21 That it should be restricted to pupils who have obtained on Inter- 
mediate Certificate or have satisfied the examination requirements 
for that certificate, except as regards passing in the Higher Grade 
' in one subject, before entering upon their special Commercial studies. 

(3) That the special Commercial course should extend over at least 
one complete year, and that in order to be eligible for the Certificate 
candidates should be not less than 16 years of age on the let of 
October following the examination. 

(4) That the principal subject of instruction should be a modem 
anguage other than English. 

(6) That in addition instruction should be given in Commercial Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Commercial History and 
Gieograpliy. 
(6) That candidates should pass in the Higher Grade in the Leaving 
Certificate Examination in one modem language either as one of 
the subjects taken for the Intermediate Certificate orsubaequently, 
and that they should also pass in the special Commercial paper in 
that language. Success in any grade of an additional language 
would be recorded on the Certificate. 
10. The examination in Commercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, and Com- 
mercial French and German will be conducted as heretofore by means of 
papers set for Schools in common ; the examination in other subjects of tbe 
approved curriculum will be conducted at the School either bj messB of set 
*' — ivise as may be determined. 
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11, jln ondcavuiir will bo luide to givo on the Certilicate &s precise &a 
iodicatioa of tbo caadicUte'a aatuol attainmentB in varioa? subjects taken as 
ma; be possible. 

12. My Lords have thought it right to place before Managers of Schools 
ani) others interested at as early a date aa possible this statement oC Tbeii 
views both as to the nature of the Certificate and the place it shouldbold in the 
general School system io order that Their proposals may receire the fullest 
poesihle discussion. In this as in Their previous eSart« towards OTolving 
an orderly curriculum for Schools of various grades, They value very highly 
the co-operation of School Authorities, and They will be prepared to give 
careful oonsideration to any suggestions bearing on theae proposals before they 
are finally adopted. 

[3. Should Their Lordships' proposals lor the institution of a Commercial 
Certificate on these lines meet with acceptance, it would be matter for con- 
flideration at a later date whether a parallel course (with corresponding Certi- 
ficate) following upon the obtaining of the Intermediate Certificate, should 
not be dcrised for the benefit of those pupils who on leaving school will enter 
a Technical College or will be engaged in technical or industrial occnpationa. 
The main subject of such a course would be the further study of Science and 
Mathematics with — iu addition — such subjects as Drawing with Instruments, 
Machine or Building Construction, and Wood or Iron Work. In that ease it 
would be passible to regard the Leaving Certificate instituted under the regula- 
tions of Circular 340 as being what strictly speaking it is, the Leaving 
Certificate of the Secondary Schools, which indicates primarily ripeness for 
tJaivereity studie&I 

I have, eto , 

H.CaAiK 



Co mMtreMand other Cerlificale^. 

"~ ~ " Scotch Education Department, 

28th January, 1903. 
8m, 

I, Referring to Circular 358, I am Itow to state that My Iiords have 
given moat careful consideration to the replies received from various bodies 
interested in the proposals foreshadowed. These replies have been, perha'ps, 
less numerous than might have been anticipated. At the same time, they 
include expression'* of opinion which are fairly entitled to be regarded as 
rjpreseatative. My uorAa, therefore, feel justified in now laying down, 
without further delay, the lines upon which They are prepared to proceed. 

2. Their Lirdships desire me at the outset to remind you of the general 
principle underlying Circular 340, It is quite evident tliat the real import- 
ance and bearing of that principle have not always been fully understood. 
It was never intended that the change should be regarded aa the mere sub- 
stitution of one collective certificate for a certain number of single certificates 
in separate subjects. As explained by Their Lordships, the purpose of the 
new group certificates was to furnish " evidence that their possessors have 
not merely been successful in some isolated examination, but have reached a 
certain stage in a course of sound educational training fitted to develop their 
iutelligence and prepare them tor the work of life." In other words, the 
granting of a group certificate presupposes the existence of a definite and 
well planned curriciiluro through which the successful pupil has passed. This 
curriculum should bedeterminedmaiolybygeneral educational considerations, 
but also to some extent (at least in its later stages) by the special nature of 
the oalliag to which the pupil in question proposes to devote himself. Thus 
the Leaving Certificate as defined in Circular 3*3, ifl primarily intended to 
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' %>dtoat^ ripeness for UnirorHitjr study, in these ciroumstaaoes it is essential 
tbat the miaimuQi requirements iusisCed upon should be such as should 
guarantee that the pupil who possesses it is fully prepared to enter upon 
Umversity work. In the main they must correspond with tUo regulations 
laid down by the recent Universities Cominission, bo that the holder of a 
leaving Oortiticate issued by tliis Dsparlmeat may, as euoh, be able to claim 
exemption from the Preliminary Kxamination. Within those limits, the 
utmost freedom of choice has been allowed, provision being made alike for 
the purely scientifio student and for the student who intends to mako 
languages, ancient or modern, his main University subject. 

3. For the I^eaving Oertiftcat«, in the sense just explained, it was com- 
paratively easy to frame conditions. Tiiese were really delerminod by Uni- 
versity requirements, and by the circumatancss which ha.d led to the adop- 
tion, within the secondary schools, of a curriculum specially designed to meet 
University needs. This, however, is only a part of the problem with which 
Their lordships have to deal All pupils who remain at uehool after the a^o 
of 15 are not necessarily destined for the University. In other countries 
the distinction finds expression in the existence of different types of schools. 
How far such a solution is practicable in Scotland is a question that demands 
greater consideration than it has hitherto received. In the meantime, it is 
highly desirable that there should be indicated certain clearly defined lines 

I poBsible school courses, the successful conclusion of each of which should 
n marked by the award of a distinctive cerliiicat«. 

4. The Commercial Certificate should, therefore, mark the successful con- 
nloaion of a curriculum specially suited for lads who propose to enter on a 
business career. Their Lordships' general views on the nature of such a 
curriculum have been explained in Circular 358, and they need not be repeated 
here. Regarding one point, however, considerable misconception appears 
to prevail. My Lords do not consider it essential that the work for the In- 
termediate Certificate in all subjects should have been completed before the 
pupil enters on the special Commercial course. The examination in a Higher 
Gnde subject may be deferred. Nur has it always been noted that the 
fundamental part of Their Lordships' proposal is that this Certificate should 
be given only in schools which are in possession of a regularly organised Com- 
mercial Department, the staff, appliances, and curriculum of which have been 
approved as satisfactory. To throw it open to all and sundry who might 
chance to have secured a certain combination of passes, would seriously 
detract from the value of the Cterlificato, and would be entirely contrary to 
the principle of Circular 340. The replies which my Lords have received 
have revealed considerable differences of opinion on points of detail. This 
was inevitable in view of the fact that different localities are concerned. But 
the questions raised do not call for discussion here. Their Lordships have 
never contemplated insistence upon rigid uniformity of programme. If the 
special Department is organised, then my Lords will be prepared to consider 
any proposals for a curriculum which Managers may favour, provided these 
are in reasonable conformity with the general indications given in Circular 
358. In view of the special object of the curriculum, I am to suggest that, 
before forwarding their proposals to this Department, Managers would do 
well to consult the local Chamber of Commerce, or other interested persons, 
and should endeavour to enlist the sympathy of the commercial community 
in the proposed Commercial Department to the extent, if possible, of obtain- 
ing some practical recognition of the Certificate by business firms. As Their 
Lordships have repeatedly pointed out, such recognition is the first essential 
towards any improvement in present conditions. Definite proposals for a 
Commercial Curriculum may be submitted to this Department forthwith. 

5. Farther, my Lords are prepared to consider, on parallel lines, definite 
^■[ffopoHals for a Technical Curriculum and a corresponding Technical Cortifi- 
^■Htte. Here it ia probable that local needs will vary mudi more than in the 
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CBfle of the Commercial CurnciUum. TLcre U, Iheretore, even greater retiBOn 
to retrain from Buggesting any rigid or atereolyped couree. Sufficient informa- 
tion as to Their Lordshipa' attitude on the question can be gathered from a 
comparison of Paragraphs 9 and 13 in Circular 358.* It should, perhaps, be 
added that continued practice in English CompoBition and in the reading of 
standard English authors will be regarded aa a necessary accompaniment of 
every specialised course. 

6. Lastly, my Lords have no desire to check local initiative in any form. 
The curricula covered by the Certificates diBOussed above appear to Them to 
be sufficioat to provide tor all the ordinary varietiea of career to which pupila 
may be looking forward. At tho same time. They are ready to consider 
any special curriculum which Managers may choose to lay before Them. If 
this curriculum serves a definite purpose, is well ordered in its choice of sub- 
jects, and is followed as a distinct and separate course by all the pupils of the 
school, or by a definite section of them, it will receive Their Lordship8' 
approval, and a special group CertiScal« ^llt be issued to those candidates who 
are successful in completing it, provided they are uot less than IT years of age 
on the Ist October of the year in which they peas the last of the written 
examinations that may fall to be recorded on the face of the Certificate. 

7. In this way, while the regulations for the Leaving OettiScate are 
determined by University considerations, the precise conditions under which 
the Commercial, the Technical, and any special Group Certificates which may 
hereafter ho recognised are issued, will depend upon tho exact character of 
the curriculum that has been in each case approved of. My Lords have 
every confidence that Managers will realise the gravity of the responsibility 
thus laid on them. Their Lordships, on Their part, will endeavour to main- 
tain a high and, as far as possible, a uniform standard in judging of the various 
curricula that may be submitted to Thom for approval. It will be obvious 
that in this rwpect the greatest care must be exercised if tho Certificates are 
to have the meaning and the value which should properly attach to them. 



I have ete.. 



L faring Certi/icale Exnmiitatioit 

King's ScMarahip Examination. 
Draiang. 

[Latest issue 
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-Annual Circular.] 

Scotch Education Department, 

Slst August, 1903, 

SiK, 

I am directed to state that my Lords are now prepared to consider 
applications for next year's examination in Drawing of pupils in Secondary 
Schools, or in the Higher Grade Departments or Supplementary Courses of 
Elementary Schools. This examination forma an integral part of the Leaving 
Certificate Examination, but, as in the case of Science, only one standard will 
be recognised for a pass. If pupils who have once passed give ovidenco of 
further successful work in this subject in Bubsoquent years, an endorsement to 



• Paragraph 13 explains, with reference to the Technical Course {with 
corresponding Certificate) that " the main subject of such a course would be 
the further study of Science and Mathematics, with, in addition, such sub- 
jects as Brawing with iDStruments, Machine or Building Construction, a 
Wood or Iron Work." 



^^ "that effect will be made upon the Leavuig or Intermediate Certificate they may 
obtain at the end of their school career. In order that applications tor es- 
tunination may bo entertained, the Department muat be satisfied — 

(a) that the school is suitably equipped foe the purpose of giving in- 

IBtmetion in Drawing ; 
(6) that the qualifications of the teaohora are such aamay be approved 
by the Department ; 
(c) that the curriculum of instructioa ia satisfactory ; 
{d) that all the pupQs presented wilt boovor 15 years of age on the 1st 
October aucoeeding the examination, and that they have been under 
instruction according to the approved ourriculum for a period of at 
leaat three years, receiving instruction for two hours a week or for 
such time otherwlso distributed as will amount in the aggregate to 
an average o£ two hours a week over the whole period of instruction, 
provided always that the distribution of instruction ia approved of as 
satisfactory. 
When the applioiition is admitted, an examination will be held at the scl^ool 
by Inspectors of the Department or by other persons Hpei:ialty a])pointed. 
As far aa possible, the examination will be held on a date convenient for the 
Eohool. 

A list of candidates, induding Pupil Teachers desirous of being examined 
for the purpose of obtaining marks in Drawing for the King's Sobolarship 
Examination, 1904, must be presented to the Examiner, whiob shall show aa 
regards each candidate the precise amount of instruction received, and the 
proficiency attained in each branch of the approved curriculum as dutermined 
by the teooher's award of marks throughout the course. 

All drawings and exercise buoks of the candidates must be preserved and 
must be available for reference by the Examiner, who will also set such tosta 
relative to the approved course of instruction aa he may deem expedient. 

8ehool8desiringtopreaentcajididatea,eitherforthe purpose of the Leaving 
Certificate or the award of marks for the King's Soholarahip Examination, 
should make application to the Department at once for Form A. 4G ; this 
form, duly completed, ahould bo received in the Department not later than 
the 3lBt October, 1903. 

I have, etc., 
^ H. Ckaik. 






■ [Latest Issuk— Annual CiacuLiR.] 

Leaviiig Certificate Examination 

and Circular 368, 

King's Scholarihip Examination. 
Science. 

Scotch Education Department. 

12th September, 1003. 

I am directed to atato that my Lorda are now prepared to consider 
applications for the examination in Science of pupils in Secondary Schools or 
in the Higher Grade Departments op Supplementary Courses of Elementary 
Schools. Only those scholars who have received instruction in Science in 
recM>gni3ed8cho3l8, according to a curriculum which extends over throe years 
and provides throughout in every case for experimental work on the part of 
the pupils, will be accepted for the examination, auccesa in which will testify 
to the satiafaetory coaclusion of an approved course of instruction in the sub- 
ject. An accepted course must ombracu, as a rule, a minimum of ■ISO hours' 
jpsti'untion in Science. 
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The examination forms an integral part ot the Leaving Certifioato Exam 
tion, but will not be on the same footing as in other subjeots, where ono or 
more papers arc act for all candidates. Instead of this, it will be ohieBy oral 
and practical, and in each School will be based upon the ourrionlnm of the 
School and upon the profession made of the work done, provided that the 
cnrricTilnm rnn he regarded aa aitisfactory in character and the profession of 
work as adequate in amoiin , It must be understood, however, that the 
Htjindard will be a bi;h and so far as my Lords can npciTC it, a uniform one. 
As in previous years, this examination in Science will be on the Higher Gradp 
standard. If ptipiLs who have onee passeo give evidence of further sucocwful 
work in Science in subsequent years, an endorsement to that efieot will bo 
made upon the Leaving or Intermediate Certificate thcj may obtain at the 
end of their School career. Further, in terma of Their Lordships' Circular 
No, 340, of I6th January, 1902, candidates for the Intermediate Certificate 
may also be presented to the Inspector for approval of their work as to 
qualityand amount. Such approval, combined withapassin Drawing, shall, 
for the purposes of the Intermediate Certificate, be deemed equivalent to a 
pass in Science on the Lower Grade standard. 

Schools desiring to present for the Examination pupils or Pupil Teachers 
(for the purpose of obtainuig marks at the King's Scholarship Examination) 
Bhciild make application accordingly to the Department at once for Form A, 
ng ; this Form, duly completed, should be received at the Department not 
later than the 3l8t October, 1903. 

I have, etc.. 
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IV. CONTINUATION CLASSES. 




I 



Circular No. 320. 
Soolch' Education Dopartment. 
AngUBt, 1901. 

The object of this Codo liaa already been briofiy stilted in the memo- 
randum wbich ftcoompanied the Codo when it was laid before Parliament, but 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh deeioB the present occasion a fitting one to make 
some further explanation of ita aims, to define mora precisely its field of 
operation, and to offer Homo suggostione aa to the modes in wlueb managora 
may co-nperate with a view to making the Codo an effective instrument for 
furthering technical instruction in the widest sense. By technical bstruc- 
tion in this connection is to be understood inEtruotion which aims at com- 
municating to the pupils knowledge and facilities which have a dired bearing 
upon some special occupation, industrial or commercial. 

The present Code ia a further atep in the process of re-organising the educa- Place of Ihi 
tJonal system of the courtry (in so far as that is controlled by Departmental Code in the 
regulations) which Their lardshipe entered upon in 1898, when the admioia- eduoational 
tration of Science and Art grants in Scotland was transferred to the Scotch system: 
^Education Department. The first important stt'p in that process was taken '^'""'J' "• 
in the Code of 1S90, which dealt with the organisation of schools aided under Ij „ < ' 
the Code and utilised the money hitherto given for specialised instruction jjjj snccial 
of various kinda in these schools, both under the Code and the Directory, jged ioatrua 
for the more generous support of advanced instruction of a general oharaoter tion. 
beyond the Merit Certificate stage. "" 

By the Minute of the 24th August, 1900, a second important step was 
taken. In that Minute They dealt with the conditions of Science and Art 
inatruetion in schools, which though not eligible for grants under the Codo 
were in receipt of grants under the Science and Art Directory, 

In both these cases Their aim has been to simplify ard consolidate school 
worif by making instruction in Science and Art, of a kind and amount to be 
determined by the general aims of the school, an integral part of the genrral 
education given to all pupils, rather than to encourage the teaching of a 
multitude of subjects to special sets of pupils. 

The Continuation Class Code, on the other hand, presupposes that this 
general education, whether of an elementary or a more advanced character, 
is ended, that the pupil has definitely left school, that he is either engaged 
in some employment or is making special preparation for entering upon it, 
and that what he desires and needs is instruction dictated by his experience 
of the requiremente of Ufo and of bis particular occupation. Even when the 
subject matter is the same, the method of instructior will be considerably 
difierent from what it is or ought to be in schools wliich aim at giving a general 
education whether of the elementary or secondary type ; and now that pro- 
vision haB been made in the present Codo for specialised instruction adapted ^^^ 
to the moat varied requiremepts, it will be matter for consideration whether ^^^| 
further steps may not be taken to relieve the curriculum of the schools proper, ^^^| 
whether elementary or secondary, from elements ard subjects which are ^^^f 
foreign to their proper purpose. I 
To turn to the Code itself, it is evident that the value of the apccialised Importanre 
instruction given under it will depend in very lai^e measure upon the of adequate 
thoroughness of the previous general education received by the pupils, preliminary 
Henoe, the first duty of managers of classes under this Code, who are also training ; 
managera of schools proper, will be to use to the full every power conferred thT''^iil"'' 
vpon them by the Education Acte to secure prolonged attendance at school. ^ mbBtitute 
Of scarcely less importance is it to aee that when the discipline of school f^^ i,ut a 
dOM end it is immediately succeeded by the discipline of regular employ- napplemcnt 
■Bant combined with attendance at appropriate continuation classes. to, general 

education. 
F 
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The Edttc&tion Aot of the present year oonfeis upon School BoaidB povwi 

which may bo used for this purpose, and eiomption from aohool Attendance 
m the coaa of children over twelve and under fourteen ought not to begraated 
upon any certificate of attAiniaent, however satisfactory in Jtsolf, unleBs 
there is evidenoe to show that the pupil is to enter upor regular employment 
under suitable eonditions, apd that such employtnent ia rendered necessary 
by the circumstancoa of the parents. In all cases oxamption, when granted, 
should be aooompaniod by stipulations aa to attandanoe at suitable continua- 
tion classes. 

But whatever the success of these measures may ultimately be — and it 
is to be hoped that it will be groat — for the present the fact has to be faced 
that considerable numbers of pupils who have left school are still lacking 
in those elomenta of a general odiicatiim which would enatilo them to profit 
by specialised instruction in almost any form. It is to meet the case of these 
pujuls that tho preparatory olaases of Division 1. are included in the Code, 
but this division of the tlodo should be regarded as Bcrving a temporary 
purpose onl;, and ite elimiuation should bo effected by woll-dirccted e&ort 
to prolong att«Q'la-'oe at school, and to diminish the interval that might 
otherwise exist between the school proper and the coatiauatiun closj. 

A certain atMidard of general education has been laid down (Articles 1 1-13 
as a condition of admission to clasiea under Divisions 11. and III., and Their 
Lordships trust that managers will carefully conform to the spirit of those 
regulations. But the mere exclusion of unfit pupils is in itself only a negative 
measure, and it resta with managers to take steps such as those indicated 
above to diminish tho numbers of tho unfit by giving them aa adequate pre- 
liminary training. 

But apart from the classes under Division 1. and thoae under Division IV., 
which will be dealt with later, the realisation of the main objects of the Code 
may be said to rest eaaentially upon the tiucoess of the classes conduoted 
under Divisions II. and III., and a word of explanation as to the scope of the 
classes conducted under these divisions may be useful. The subjeeta dealt 
with under both divisions are those enumerated in Artjole 14 and such other 
subjects OS are the natural developments of those named. Both presuppose 
the iastruction of the pupils in a subject, of a well-defined and homc^imeoiis 
group of subjects, of practical value to them in view of their ocoupaUons ; 
but whereas in certain cases local circumstances may render it possible to 
arrange a comprehensive and progressive course of study extending over 
several years, in others such continuity of instruction cannot be looked for, 
and sections or fragments only of the complete course can be dealt with, 
those being detorrainod by the prevailing wants of pupib and the suf^ly of 
teachers with suitable qualifications. This latter case is provided for by 
the r^ilations under Division II., but it is to bo remembered that desultory 
instruction of this kind, though not without its value, is but an imperfect 
substitute for the systematic and prolonged study required tor recognition 
nnder Division III.; and, wherever possible, ooursoa should be aiTangcd 
under that division ^undor which alone the objects of tliis Code can bo folly 
carried out — iu preference to Division II. The distinction between ulassea 
under Divisions II. and III. is not necessarily one of greater or less advance- 
ment, but depends rather on completeness and continuity of curriculum. 

Tho courses specifically mentioned under Division III, are commercial 
and industrial courses. To these others may be added — e.g., couraoa for the 
systematic study and practice of industrial art, and courses specially suited 
for girls. It is obvious that the same course of training in its initial stages 
may be suitable for several industries— e.g., instruction in geometrical draw- 
ing and mathematics is the necessary foundation of technical instruotion, 
relative to a large group of industries — and it will only be in oomparatively 
few cases that specialisation, oven at a lat«r stage, can be carried to any grpat 
extent, should such spooiaUaation be otherwise desirable. But whether tfae 
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loene baa only * general or an immediate n-lntToa to some groap of indua- 

Iriea, ita practical object muat never be lost sight of. In these oIobbcb, for 
ciimple, the study of mathematics will toko a vcr/ dificrent line from that 
wliich would Daturally be pursued in a eeoondory ecbool, and will concern 
itself largely with the construction and handling of Formulce of immediate 
practical application. In oommeroial ooorBea, in like manner, the study of 
modern languages will follow diSerent lines from those pursued in schools 
vkr-ve this study is an instrument of general education, though the value 
of the ulttmate resnlta will neccHsarily be largely affected by tho BoandnesB 
of the preliminary training. 

At this point it may bo useful, with a view to obviating miauaderstanding, Diatir 
to ffloke some observations as to tho relation oE " courses " under ttia Code of " c 
lft"8abjeets,"8iiohas the numbered Bubjeota of tho Science and Art Directory *'"' 
iriiitli tUoBB accustomed to the regulations of the Directory may be inclined ' ^"''Jec 
totreat as separate entities. A course of instruction underthe Code, whether 
ia Division II. or Division III., may oompriae one or more "subjects," or 
futa of different "subjects " embodied in a syllabus, and bo arranged as 
to secure what managers deem to bo the most suitable course of training for 
certain practical ends, and in relation to a particular set of pupils. For 
eiwiple, a "oourse " may be arranged under Division IL to give a certain 
tnining in arithmetic, book-keeping, and shorthand — with or without other 
snbjoato — with a, view to use la business. Shorthand may be taken one 
neojng of the week and. arithmetia another, or arithmetic may bo taken 
in the earlier part of the session to bo followed by book-keeping in the later, 
or other alternative combinations may be made ; but in each case the oourse 
irill be regarded as one courac, and tho pupils taking it as one class for the 
pnrposeB of the Code, irrespective of the division of subjects. The conditions 
as to length of session, nnmber of hoars per week, and attendances to be 
reckoned (Article 16) will apply to tho " course " as a whole, and not to tho 
aeparate subjects constituting it. Similarly, practical geometry {the whole 
or part of the syllabus for Subject I. of the Directory) and practical mathe- 
matics (Subject Vp. of the Directory) may be oombined in one course, these 
Bubjeota being taken either abreast or at a different period of the session. 
The only conditions are that the subjects combined in one course must ba 
homcf cncous ; that the course, as a whole, must have a unity of purpose, 
and that the syllabus submitted must give reasonable promise that tho 
instruotion proposed will be effective for its purpose. 

It should l>e understood that it is not necessary that a courso undor Division 
n, ahould in all eases embrace more than one subject. In the case of courses 
nnder Division III. the syllabus of instruction for the current year should 
be submitted in detail, and should be accompanied by an outline of the com- 
plete course of which it forms a part. 

It will be observed that there are certain subjects in Division II., such Division IV. 
as the Life and Duties of the Citizen and certain others, which have no special 
relation to any particular occupation, but rather concern the individual as a 
member of the social community. This applies still more to the subjects 
of Division IV. for which my Lords have thought it right to make provision 
in this Code. The pliysical well-being of yoiiih, the formation of habits of 
discipline, the cultivation of a sense of citizenship and its obligations, are 
matters of prime importance to the country, and provision in aid of classes 
for the furtherance of these objecl« is made all the more readily that they 
need not be regarded as the rivals of claeaes under Divisions II. and HI. 
but rather aa useful supplements of these classes, freshening the energies 
of the pupils and varying their interest. 

At the same time the classes under Division IV. most not be allowed to 1'heBe olasie 
d^enerate into mere opportunities for recreation and amusement. A °° . . • 

practical outcome will be demanded aa the result of instruction tor which ^-^^^ "'' 
aid is granted in the shape ot evident and genuine proQuicncy in Oymnaatics, gimply. 
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DniL ttusic. '>r vhACever the subject of the coarse may be. My Lords dissent 
^ncuT'iy fnim the Txew that pupils should be coaxed or bribed into attending 
.imcmuacii7a classes by adventitious attractions. They are persuaded 
rhat the wv^rk of students who can be attracted by such inducements only 
^:il be ct *itrle value, while their presence in the classes will have largely 
:iie edecc of lessening the ardour and obstructing the progress of the more 
'*ame!it students. Lasting benefit to the country is more likely to accrue 
irum the attendance at continuation classes of smaller numbers of students, 
provided that these students como with a definite purpose of studying matters 
the importance of which they have realised in their own experience, and 
are prepared to make sacrifice both of time and amusement. The cultivation 
of habits of endurance and self-mastery in the pursuit of a worthy object 
are of even more importance than the ^owledge acquired. It is with these 
views that my Lords have taken steps (by Article 49) to discount the casual 
attendance at newly formed classes of pupils who attend for a short time 
merely from a desire for novelty and fresh excitement. 

The main objects of the C!ode having thus been stated in outline, some 

subsidiary matters of importance may now be considered. 

\atiiiiia- After the fullest deliberation my Lords have decided to discontinue the 

••11^ and award of Elementary Certificates on the results of a uniform written examina- 

.'iiiticittiis. ^j,jj^^ There is reason to fear that under this system much of the instruction 

for which grants are made has been directed simply to the qualifying of 

pupiLf for the purpose of themselves earning grants by instructing others 

and so OQ in a vicious circle. To a greater or less extent preparation for 

esLaminatioos tends to obscure the real object of the classes, with the result 

that the ultimate effect upon the industries of the country may be by no 

means commensurate with the expenditure incurred. Such examinations 

mut^t be conducted on a limited number of fully detailed syllabuses, with 

the result that either the liberty of managers in devising courses suitable 

for particular classes of students will be unduly restricted, or the number 

of separate examinations must be increased to an extent which will render 

tho system unworkable. My Lords are also of opinion that an examination 

exclusively in writing is an incomplete and imperfect test of a student's 

:kUaiumoiit;» in m^«t« if not all, subjects, and that it ought to be supplemented 

S\ -ual and practical tests and by a consideration of the actual work done 

l>> UK' siudeut during his course of instruction. Such more complete tests 

VkKv ^ivjK»^ to institute, but only in those cases where the instruction of 

IOC ^udt^i hiM been carried to such a pitch as will warrant this more elaborate 

•iMdUoU oi o.\attuuatkm. As a rule, examinations will be held by the Depart- 

y^'..'tK*/t»i "«fc*< ^^ ^^ *'**^ ^^ thvxrt* students only who have completed a full course of 

.J -iMMiucuott uttdk*r Wvision IIL according to a syllabus approved by the 

v^^-..^x4«k '.i^iMkVMWui tor thi» (Hurpose; and a corresponding importance will be 

,«,uM,iK>i <v» ilh> cer (ideates so awarded. 

w ^ v-*«»»w •* ^*^'^ oad*»* wbect» the instruction of students falls short of this high 

~^ v^Jkidkteiikw* "^j L»wb pr\*|K>se to commit the award of certificates to managers 

.;avv^ .uUs'i* T^). CVrtilioates so issued should specify the amount and 

^,f^L!^ v'^ liw sWMietttV attendance during the session, the character of his 

s^kV r^«fc»»- ttwiuJiu^ da** exercises), as adjudged by the teacher, and the 

^ ^^ ^ «*• ^*.MttWi»*wa* hold by the teacher. Where managers think 

^.^^^^^..^•^^ ^ib ^iM^v a^^Hut an assessor to act along with the teacher in 

^^^.^^ mk "^ iiKHrv s4 Iho class examinations, and they may make the 

.T ^ *. >**•»* . A,«aakitioi» an demerU in determining the award of tho 

^^^^^ ^ Vk^^i^ Ctfccttwelves decided, for reasons already stated, to 

>>^ A '*»»w^»*»j«f oi %rilK» examinations applicable to several classes in 

^'*' ^ ^^^ ^,a K** ^JOK'lktt the award of certificates upon the results 

■^^ '**' ^.^i^thiNr ciHiduoted by school authorities themselves 
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U>dies, nor may the expenses of such ex- 
- " vA g^ V^^^J*^'^*^ P*"'* ^^ ^^® expenses of classes under this 
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In order that the issue of certificates by managora mi.v be aathorieeJ by 
til e Depart meat, thu class muiithaTe been conducted according to an approved 
«)'llabus bj teachers recognised b; the Department, and must have been 
/»yourabty retried on by the Inspector, who may, where he deems it ex- 
pedient, institute a control examination for the purpose of ascertaining the 
snflreiency of the testa by which the award of certiticatea has beendotorminB-i. 

Id view of the special object of this Code, it is evident that th^ prime Class o( 
requisite of a teacher is real knowledge of the subject taught ratlier than that teachers oai 
tcquaintance with educational aims and methods which fonut a nocetraary tein[ilatetl. 
psrt of the technical training of teachers of schools giving a general education. 
While, therefore, certificated teachere will prove tlic moat suitable teachers 
for Division I., for the other divisions other and special qualifications will, 
uande, be necessary. Those qualificat ions should, wherever poasible, include 
1 practical acquaintance with the business, occupation, or industry to which 
the class is relative, and, other things being equal, the instruction given will 
be all the better if that acquaintance is a present and living one. Experience 
shows that it is npt imposaible for teachers or other persons, who from their 
previous training have become, as it were, examination exports, to pass 
theoretical examinations in subjects of a technical character while altogether 
ilestitute of any practical acquaintance with the related industry. It is evident 
that inetruction by such persons will fall far short in practical utility of that 
given by persons whose theoretical knowledge is corrected and supplemented 
bj practical experience. For these reasons my Lords contemplate the em- 
ployment under this Code of a class of teachers distinct and separate from the 
regular teachers of schools, whether elementary or secondary, and only in 
exceptional cases slionld the two functions be combined. 

For similar reasons, while the ultimate general management and financial Geocral and 
control of classes under this Code will, as a rule, be in the hands of persons special 
■whose primary function ia that of managers of day schools, it is of the utmost managiimr-n 
importance that the immediate direction of each si>ecial group of classes °' ""'"'^''^ 
should, as suggested in Article 61, be entrusted to persons who, whether as 
employers or employed, or otherwise, have an intimate knowledge of the 
J)ractjcsl applications of the subject matter. 

The Code, it is hoped, provides an instrument for the efficient technical 
instruction of every class of the community which is in a position f« boneBl 
'hj such instruction ; but to realise its possibilities in any full measure alto- 
gether transcends the powers of merely official action, whether on the part of 
school authorities or of the Department. These can supply the organisation 
and the funds and can exercise a r^ulating and co-ordinating function, but 
tt is for business men, workmen, employees, and professional associations 
of ail sorts to state their requirements in the matter of technical instruction 
for their several employments ; to make suggestions for giving a practical 
direction to the instruction ; and to impress upon apprentices and young 
people entering on specific employment the duty of availing themselves of the 
opportimities offered. It rests with employers in an OKpecial degree to further 
the objects of tiiis Code by granting, wherever possible, to the young people 
in their employment reasonable facilities for attendance at suitable classes. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that classes under this Code may be 
held not only in the evening but at any time of the day. It is probable, for 
example, that in towns classes for young people employed in business houses 
may moat advantageously be held in the morning. In rural distriote in 
Tvintor the afternoon may be the best time of meeting for a part of the session, 
the meefings being transferred to the evening as the season advanccig. 

The classes under this Code from their vory nature should be of benefit in Jinance. 
an especial degree to the locality in which they are conducted, and though, 
in accordance with the precedent of previous regulations, a generous meaaurr 
of State Bupport has been accorded, my Iiords have thought it right that a 
least some portion of the necessary espenditure, over and above the income 
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ay be derived from foee, should in all caaea be borne by the loCsTi^^^ 
Wb&t that necessary expenditure may be it is the object of Articles 61-56 to 
determine. Maiiagers must provide suitable premises and equipment from 
their own funds, though it is to be expected that the existing supply of scho<il 
buildings will in most cases render further expenditure under this head un- 
necessary ; thoy must determine beforehand, guided by considerations of whikt 
is fair and equitable in the circumstances, the amount of remuneration which 
they are prepared to allow to the teacher for his services, and such sum and 
Euob sum only, must be paid irrespective of the amount of grant that 
may be earned ; accurate acoounia of all other expenditure must be kept, and 
where it is impossible to separate completely between expenditure for those 
olasses and for the purposes of the day school held in the same premises, sUo' 
cation must be made on some clearly explained principle. When the necessary 
expenditure has thus been ascertained, it is possible that some readjustment 
of rates as between the various divisions, or even some general alteration may 
be necessary, and these rates should therefore be regarded as provisional only. 

' It has been usual in the past for town and county councils to make from 
the Residue Grant some contribution toward the expenses of classes such as 
those embraced by the present Code, and as the conditions of the present Code 
are such as to render the maintenance of separate classes for the most part 
unnecessary, it is to be expected that su oh. contributions will be continued and 
even increased. Where such contribution is made it is suggested that it 
should not take the form of a fixed subsidy, or of a payment upon atteodanoet?, 
or reeults of examinations. It would be bettor that the town or county 
coimoil, if satisfied that the class for whicit application is made is a s>iitable 
one for aid from their funds, that it has been efficiently conducted, and that 
the expenditure is reasonable, should recoup manners a certain proportion 
or, in extreme cases, the whole of the doficienoy incurred by managers in main- 
taining the class, after deduction of the income from fees and frofci the grant 
under this Code. In this way the danger of overlapping from concurrent 
grants for the same instruction will be avoided, and a clearer view obtained 
as to how the necessary expenses of the claeseB are met. 

Nothing in this Code affects the power of town and county councils to 
establish and maintain classes for which no grant under the Code is claimed ; 
and where they resolve to aid classes established under this Code they must 
determine for themselves (having regard to the provisions of the Teohnical 
Instruction Amendment Act) whether that aid shall bo extended to all such 
classes or restricted to those falling under certain divisions only. 

Attention is directed to the provisions for Local Scholaralilps (Articles 

?. 77-83), and specially to the provision for the more effective study of modem 
languages by rceidonoe abroad. 
It is hoped that the classes under the main divisions of this Code, preeup- 

, posing as they do at least a modicum of general education on the part of the 
pupils, will be of real service to the country by diffusing, extending, and 
facihtating opportunities for technical instruction in the widest sense of the 
term to thoso who realieo the need for it in their daily employment, But my 
Lords are of opinion that any scheme of technical education would be incom- 
plete which did not provide instruction of the very highest kind in applied 
Science and Art to sclooted students who will devote their whole time to study. 
They think, therefore, that a further differentiation of institutions is necessary, 
and that instead of all alike being subjected to tho same set of regulations, as 
has been done hitherto, a few which have had an outstanding record of success 
in the past, which are well staffed and well equipped for a considerable variety 
of work, and which are situated at the natural centres of population for large 
areas, maybeallowed to proceed upon linos of their own, in the hope that they 
may develop into institutions worthy to rank, not in number of students, but 
in quality and advancement of work, with the b^t of their kind ia any other 
conntry. It is from such institutions, and the opportunities of research and 




iliseovwy wbich they will naturally afEortl, that deciHivo advantage to the 
md jHtrjos of the country, in so far as that ie dopendont on oduoational arrango- 
ments, is to be looked for. 

For thia purpose proviaioit ia infldein Article 87. The inatitutiona to be 
plaeed ia this category will be carefully aelect^d. but it would be premature 
to stale at thia atago the exact nature of the arriinguments which it may bo 
tound expedient to adopt in regard to thcni. 

I have, dU:., 

. , H. Cbaik. 



Spboial MoniTB under Ahticlb 87 of teb Contincation Ct-Asa Code 
[MiDK ON THE 24th Jm-Y, 1001, and ambsdbd Sth June, lfl03) applicablk 
TO THE Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Collequ. 



That tlio Glasgow and West of Scotland Toohnioal College ahall be exempted 
Icom the operation of the Code in terms of the said Article, and that an annual 
grant not exceeding one-half of the earn approved by the Department in each 
four as the net coat of maint^iance of the said College shall be mode thereto 
Ji'om the .^Ut July, 1903, upon fulfilment of tfie following conditions : — 

(1) That the Scheme of Work of the College a.^ a whole shall be annually 
submitted to a;id approved by the Department. 

(2) That the qualifications of sll lecturers and teachers who may be 
hereafter appointed shall be aubmittcd to the Department for 
approval. 

(3) That the Governors aball annually submit to the Department a 
report on the work of the College for the preceding year, and shall 
further make to the Department a return of such pgrticulara relating 
to the College as may from time to time be called for. 

(4) That the accounts of the College aliall be audited to the satisfaction 
of the Depirtment, and an abstract thereof aubmittod for their in- 
formation. 

(5) That the Department may, at such intervals as may be determined, 
cause an inspection to be made of any department or departments of 
the College, either by officera of the Depcrtment or by other suitable 
persooa, and obtain from them a report on the work of the aaid 
department or departmenta. 

Ifi) T^at all Diplomas and Certificates issued by the College shall be 

awarded on conditions approved by the Department, who in the caae 

r< of any cxHitinatiunforDipbmaa to bereoognisvd by the Department 

^ .or any purpose may require the appointment by the Govemora of 

an assessor approved by the Department to at't along with the Pro- 

' ..saaora or Lecturers of the College in conducting the examination. 

'(7) That the Govemora shall, from time to time, make regulations to be 
approved by the Department as to the qualificoliona to bo required 
of studenta for admission to the College or to any class thereof, and 
shall show to the satisfaction of the Department or its ofQccrs that 
the approved conditions of admission are being obferved, 

(8) That the efforts of the Govemora shall be directed in the first plaee 
to strengthening and enlarging the Day Deparlinont of the College 
for the study of various branches of Applied Science, and to making 
such proviaion of trade oloasea either in the day or the evening as the 

l' ^rcumatances of the district may seem to require. 



-. :; -::er than those of an industrial and 

■ «-.i...i:-i:ed. nor classes of an elementary 

..-: ii^k^L the "Trade" subjects already 

.: r?-T '.in "tiun of the Department. 

* iiiiiii^ .-.intribution to the funds of the 

-. - : if! :b.e grant under this Minute, but 

■J. .>»-. ic le^st equal to the said grant. 

H. Craik. 



»i. -rcz^ the other recognised Central 



Circular 350. 
. — .- '5S7ED ON 8th Mabch, 1902. 
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R4'M Scotch Education Department. 

^ra. 14th December, 1903. 

.... ,»i ■ IT attention to Article 70 of the Continuation 

nt^^-ii No. 2 to that Code, providing for the issue 

'. ..- ; -i»:isfactory attendance and progress to students 

^.„^ '..V :iature of the procedure which My Lords con- 

.^-* . -tf 3\irard of these Certificates will be gathered 

- r ulir letter and from the Forms A85 and A52, 

, ^,^-^- . .- ife in this connection.* 

.. ^. . v.-.: ".' point out that all Certificates presuppose a 

-'. . -^ V. vhich should as a rule be not less than 75 per 

•..• .-te^' -^ All proposed variations from this rule should 

.^ ^..^ . - .2e approval of the Department. 

" ^^ . .^-vtrviAnoe a certain standard of proficiency in the 

^ ^ . . * ^:JLir\Hi for the issue of the Certificate. But it 

.^..^...^ ha: this proficiency is not to be gauged by the 

«^-..- .. :si h^ld at the end of the Session, either by the 

' . ^ '. ,aT ."urside examining body. It is presumed that 

' * ' ^ .^ . _•-'* ^irvcts which admit of it will be held by the 

" ^ \ ■ ». •:^.*. '"t* the Session but at intervals throughout the 

_ ^ t^.?« /.vAsr-inations should have due weight in doter- 

l^j -- ' *^, -^ .\'r::iodto, though it is obvious that increasing 

^.>^.»v^ :o those held towards the close of the Session. 
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..^ <v^ :be answers of the students, and the marks 

Y^^ * * * \ ^^.•^> rcw^rvcd in the School (Article 15), so that His 

"^ * ^ ^ ^r. Yj.TjL visits may have an opportunity of 8atisf3ring 

'^'^ ^ ^ ^,jy^,;j;csf held were an adequate test of the instruction 
T-.^-*!,- T\"-xr*niiae of work of the class, and whether the 

-*^*^ , X. ^- :»jf *:;ulo:it should not be judged by the result of 

' ' >» tf(*u.Y.: *"0\iki also be giver* to essays, home exercises 

* * ■ ' .' ,^^^vt*>i vith the class, and it will be found that on 

^ '^"^ ** ' ^ ^jje for recording the value of the student's 

^«v.i*fL The essajrs and exercises, where their 



...>. >«»> 







,,^,-> ♦ ... '**•. thouch it is probable that the danger to be 

.•. , V .>: the ti>*<n<'T' luvfc^ 

- » * ■* 

w» obtained on application to the Scotch Educa- 
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giiftnied against is rather that of attaching too little rather than too groat im- 
portance to olftss work as compared with. eiaminationB, In some subjects, aa 
for example, in laboratory work or in drawing, it is obvious that the daily clasB 
work should be of greater relative importance as n means of determining the 
efficiency of the student, and may even altogether replace the examinations. 

5. If the purport of the foregoing remarks has been rightly apprehended, it 
will bo obvious that what Their Lordships have in view is a more exacting 
rather than a leas rigorous test of a student's proficiency in any Gubjeot than 
tbat which governed the award of certifloatea of this nature before the intro- 
duction of the Continuation Class Code of 1901. They desire to give full value 
to examinations, but They rcoognise that examinations alone are far from being 
an adequate test of a student's proficiency, particularly if but a single ex- 
amination is held, and that exclusively in writing. 

6. The Certifloate to be issued should express a deliberate judgment as to 
the proficiency of the student in the work of the class, as judged from every 
pomt of view, and it must thorefore reet primarily upon the judgment of the 
person, via., the teacher, who is best acquainted with the work of the student 
in all its aspects. It is obvious that a very grave responsibility will thorefore 
rest upon the toacherineoanectionwith the issueof these Certificates, and My 
Lords trust that this responsibility will be fully realised. Each Certificate wiU 
beapublic statement over the signature of the teacher that the student named 
has attained such and such a degree of proficiency in a certain subject. The 
practical importance of these tJertificates may be very great. A merchant, for 
example, ought to be able to infer from the Certificates in Commercial Arith- 
mobic, Book-keeping, Hiand writing, etc., presented to him by anapplieant for a 
situation what the merit of the application is. And so for other employments. 
Employers will accordingly have a right to complain if these Certificates are 
found to bo in any degree imtrust worthy, audit may be the duty of the Depart- 
ment, should culpable negligence in the award of these Certificates bo brought 
liome to any particular teacher, to suspend him from further recognition under 
the Continuation Class Code. But They are unwilling to regard any such 
contingency as more than remotely possible. 

7. While the award of the Certificates and the specification thereon of the 
student's attainments will rest primarily with the teacher, a certain responsi- 
bility in these rospeots will also devolve upon Managers. They will discharge 
this most effectively by exercising due care in the appointment of the teacher, 
having regard not only to certificates of attainment, but to their confidence in 
his probity and sense of honour. They may as an additional precaution in- 
stitute an inquiry by competent persons as to the sufficiency of the data on 
which it is proposed that tlie awanl of the Certificate shall be made, and they 
may oven, for this purpose, institute a control examination. Thia examination, 
however, should serve the purpose only of determining broadly whether the 
teacher's judgment as to the merits of candidates may be accepted. If the 
result is satisfactory, the application should be made for outhority to issue 
Certificates ; if not, further inquiry must be made as to the grounds of diverg- 
ence, and a fresh list must be adjusted accordingly, In no case will the issue 
of Certificates on the results of the control examination alone be authorised. 

8. As a further guarantee of the trustworthiness of these Certificates, and 
consequently as a means of enhancing their usefulness, H.M. Inspector will 
at any of his visits make such examination, as he may deem necessaiy of the 
examination papers and ejtercises set previous to his visit, of the answers of 
the students to them, and of the values recorded for them in the mark book 
of the teacher (Article 15). As a result, ho may make arecommendation that 
the standard of marking should be raised or lowered in any particular case, 
and on the result of his accumulated experience, at the end of the Session he 
will be able to ad vise the Department whether the list of candidates forwarded 
from any particular class should be accepted, whether further enquiry should 
be made, or whether sanction for certificates should be altogether refused. 
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9. It ia scarcely too mnoh to expect tliut, as a rceiiit of taCE£ EDcces^'n 
guarantees, the Certifioatea finally isEued will be at leoet as trnEtvorthy as 
those issued on the results of a single written examination. The eysttm on 
which they arc awarded, while giving free play to any desirable variation in 
tli« Bytlabus of inHtruction will enable more detailed information to be 
given as to the natnre of the candidates' attainments— a point of great 
practical impor lance. 

10. Having in view the great vnriety of aubjcctf and combinations of sub- 
jects which are posiiiblDtuider the Continuation Class Code, My Lords do not 
propose to issue or to prescribe any unifonn type of Certificate. It is obvions 
thai the natnre of the entry which ought to be made on the Certificate, if it ie 
to servo its purpose of giving a clear indication of the nature of the candidates' 
attainments, must vary considerably for difierent classes of subjects. At 
the same time the purpose of the Certificate is in all oases the same, viz.. to 
state theexaotnatureoftheattainmentstowhichitcertifiesiu a form wbich, 
while sufficiently precise, will be easily understood by merchants and others 
who may have occasion to refer to them. 

11. The Certificate should first and foremost show clearly the range of 
instruction to which the Certifical« is relative. Aocnrdingly, while the name 
oftheenbjectonly, e.j^., Commercial Arithmetic, needappearon the face of the 
Certificate, there should be printed on the back of it a syllabus or description 
of the actual subject* of study which are to be understood as embraced under 
thu general title appearing on the face of the Certificate. Further, this 
syllabus or deaeription should be that of the work aduaily owrtahen by the 
class, and not simply what was proposed to be done at the beginning of the 
Session. Having thus defined the eiaot aoopo of the instruction to which 
the Certificate ia relative, what xb needed in addition ia that the Certifi- 
cate should bIiow clearly the comparative proficiency of the student in that 
range of study. This might be done by stating the percentage of marks 
obtained by bira at the claaa examinatiouB held, the mark given for clase 
cxerciseH of various deaoriptiona and for laboratory work (if any). Moreover, 
when the syllabus ia of such a nature that several distinct branchea of study are 
comprehended in it, or when one aspect of a subject may with advantage be 
emphaaiaed, it may be advisable that a separate entry should be made of the 
student's proficiency in each branch, or at all events in that branch which is 
most indicative of advancement in the course of study as awhole. For instance, 
in a Modem Language course a mark for pronunciation might be separately 
entered, and in Shorthand the speed of writing attained might be indicated. 
In Certificates given in Clasaes, under Diviaion I., the student's proficiency 
in Arithmetic, Spelling, Composition and Handwriting should be shown 
separately. In all cases there should be added a summary mark which gives 
an estimate of the student's proficiency in thu work of the class as a whole, 
account being taken of all aspects of it. 

12. The Certificate should be convenient in form and size, and should show 
the age of the student, the number of hours of attendance mode by him (out 
of a possible number of houraj and, where it is relative to other Oertificatea— e.^., 
when it is for a first year's course in a subject in which there ia also a second 
year's course — the relative value of the different Certificates should be clearly 
shown. The Certificate should abo bear the name of the School Board or other 
authority by which it is issued, the year of issue, and the Division of the Code 
in which the class has been recognised by the Department. It should be 
signed by the teacher of the class, and where the class is part of a larger organi- 
sation, by the principal teacher. It should also be signed by the Chairman of 
the Board, or other person specially deputed, in the name of the Managera. 

13. The procedure wbich My Lords propose for authorising these Certi- 
ficates is as follows : — 

1. FormA85 (or A52) should be forwarded to the Department in dupJi- 

eaU aa soon as the Managers liavc boon able to got their list of pro- 

■■ , poacd awards adjusted. There should be forwarded at tjio same time 
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a Bpecimen (also in duplicate) of the actual Certificate which it is 
proposed to issue. In framing this Certificate the Managers should 
bear in mind that it must record fully the details of work entered 
upon the Forms, and that the terms and values used upon each 
should be identical. 

2. When My I/)rds have satisfied Themselves, after such enquiry as 
They may think necessary to make, that the award of Certificates has 
been properly made. They will return one copy of the draft Certificate 
and the duplicate Forms to Managers with an authority to issue 
Certificates to all, or certain, of the candidates on the list. 

3. These Certificates should be made out on the approved form, and 
should be signed, as already stated, by the teacher and a repre- 
sentative of the Managers. 

4. They should then be forwarded in parcels to the Department, when, 
after verification from the list retained in the Department, each 
Certificate will be stamped with the approval of the Department and 
returned to the Managers for issue to the candidates. 

14. Applications for the special examinations of students who have com- 
Upleted a course under Division III, with a view to the award of Certificates 
^minder Article 72, should be made at the beginning of the Session. Examination 
^vmder this Article can only be relative to a course of study which has be^i 
iBubmitted beforehand for the approval of the Department for this purpose 
mud has been adjusted in aocoidance with its requirements. It is not con- 
templated that this examination should be held until the approved course has 
lieeii worked out to Their Lordships' satisfaction. At the conclusion of the 
ootiTse the Managers should forwaid to the Department a list of those pupils 
whom they wish to present for the award of Certificates, aad arrangements 
"WiVL them be made for their examination by officers of the Department. The 
Gertificates to be issued will be described as Honours Certificates, and wiU, 
aubject to the conditions of Article 65, be accepted as a qualification to teash 
axibjects included in the course (Article 73). 

I am, etc., 

H. C*RA1R. 
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Circular Ko. 247. 
Tbaininq and Examination of Pufil-Teachbrs. 

7 . . ^ , Scotch Education Department, 

April, 1899. 
{To H,M, Inspectors of Schools), 

m. 

Under the existing arrangements for the examination of Pupil- teachers 
<3urin(r the course of their apprenticeship, examinations take place only at the 
c^nd of the 2nd year. 

Furthermore, of those who would fall to be thus examined, a very con- 
eiderable proportion are excused the examination in accordance with Art. 
•70 (d) 5 on account of /the Leaving Certificates held by them. 

Their Lordships gladly recognise the impetus which these exemptions have 
given to the higher studies of Pupil-teachers, and would not willingly do any- 
thing to check progress in this direction : but certain subjects of the Pupil- 
teacher course which are of the very first importance in the training of the 
future teachers of Elementary Schools are of necessity either not tested at 
the Leaving Certificate Examination, or not tested to the degree which is 
necessary in the case of Pupil-teachers. 

These subjects are Reading, Spelling, Mus/c and Needlbwobk, and to a 
less extent, Histoby and Geogbaphy, and it is Their Lordships' desire that 
H.M. Lispectors should take every precaution to see that these subjects 
receive continuous attention throughout the Pupil-teacher course. 

On the other hand, provided that the Inspector is satisfied that the instruc- 
tion given in these subjects is continuous and efficient, there seems to be no 
particular advantage in setting a imif orm test to be taken by all candidates. 

It is accordingly proposed that all Pupil-teachers (not merely those who, 
being at the end of their 2nd year, attend the Collective Examinations) should 
be tested by H.M. Inspector on his visit to the schools as follows :— 

Reading and Becitation :— The Inspector should inquire how and when 
these subjects are taught, and if satisfactory provision is not made, 
should report the fact to the Department. He should hear the Pupil- 
teachers read, deducting marks if necessary in the case of those at the end 
of their 2nd year, in the manner shewn in Form 10 ; and in the case of 
other Pupil-teachers, reporting to the Department any instance of a 
Pupil-teacher failing to attain a really satisfactory standard of clearness, 
fluency and intelligibility. In Becitation it will suffice to ascertain that 
preparation is evenly distributed over the year, and that the candidate 
at any visit has made proportionate progress. 

In connection with this subject of Beading, My Lords are of opinion 
that Pupil-teachers should be encouraged to read, in each year of their 
apprenticeship, one or more books of standard English literature, and to 
make themselves acquainted with the matter as well as the form of the 
work. When this is done, the reading might be taken from the book 
selected, and some informal examination might be held as to its con- 
tents. Their Lordships desire that for the present this should be a 
voluntary exercise, and the choice of the book should be left to the 
candidate, though every opportunity should be taken of guiding his 
choice in the direction of good literature. 

Spelling and Dictation:— It should be first of all ascertained what means 
are taken to perfect Pupil-teachers in Spelling. A Dictation exercise 
may be set for Pupil-teachers separately, or in conjunction with the 
highest class of the school. The spelling of all the written exercises of 
Pupil-teachers in their second year should be taken into account in 
awarding marks. 
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Music ;— The Papil-teachers' knowledge of the Theory of Music, accord- 
ing to the requirements for the respective years, may be tested in any way 
the Inspector may think proper, either orally, or by writing on paper, 
slates or blackboard. Pupil-teachers may be encouraged to advance 
beyond the work prescribed for their year, but nothing beyond that 
work should be demanded as an absolute requirement. 

For the convenience of Inspectors and as an aid to them in this examina- 
t ion. a series of 12 tests for each year has been prepared, and this number 
will be added to from time to time ; but the use of these tests is not 
obligatory. When they are used, they should be judiciously varied in 
the different schools, and should not be allowed to pass into the possession 
of the candidates. 

My Lords have further caused a series of tests of Pbactical Skill in 
Music to be prepared (as well as instructions for applying them), and 
though it is not proposed that these should form a compulsory exercise 
during the present year, their voluntary use should be encouraged in 
order that candidates in the various schools may obtain some knowledge 
of the attainment to be expected in future years. 

H.M. Inspector will use his discretion in the use of these as well as of 
the Theory tests, will encourage Pupil-teachers who have musical faculty 
to progress beyond the bare requirements, and may from time to time 
require them to conduct a class in singing as part of their examination 
in the practice of teaching. 

In this, as in other subjects, H.M. Inspector will be careful to inquire 
as to the arrangements for teaching the subject and the time given to it. 

Needlework :— In Nbsdlewobk, similarly, a series of tests for each 
year has been prepared from which H.M. Inspector may select exercises 
to bo done by pupil-teachers, either on the occasion of his examining the 
Nbbdlswobk of the school, or at any other convenient time : but H.M. 
Inspector is not restricted to the use of these tests, and, in the event of a 
visit made a considerable time before the close of the school year, the 
exercise set should have reference to the work completed up to that 
t i me. It should be ascertained whether home work is given in this sub jec t 
and if so, whether the amount is excessive or not, and the arrangements 
for teaching the subject generally should be inquired into. 

Pupil-teachers in their 3rd and 4th years might be expected to be 
able to conduct a class in Nbedlewobk. 

History and Geography : — ^It is not proposed for the present to add 
to the examination requirements in these subjects, nor is it proposed to 
set any general test to those Pupil-teachers who do not attend the Col- 
lective Examination : but in these, as in the subjects already mentioned. 
My Lords regard it as of the utmost importance that the instruction 
given should be systematic and continuous throughout the Pupil-teacher 
course, and the Inspector's inquiries should be c^cted to ascertaining 
whether this is so. It may fairly be expected that when the instruction 
in these subjects is systematic, evidence thereof will be found in the dated 
exorcise books of the Pupil-teachers, and in the record of monthly or 
quarterly examinations held by the teachers. Provided that the instruc- 
tion conforms to the above requirements. My Lords have no desire to 
iirt^Tibe minutely the work for each year, nor do They wish to limit 
the discretion of the teachers by requiring them to prepare for a pre- 
scriU^ test in each year. 
i% vili be seen from the foregoing that My Lords attach great importance 

W awc^t^^^ittg the actual character of the instruction given to Pupil-teachers, 

^y ^> '^"Vv tKiuk that some account of this instruction might occasionally 

% \%lk *A\ A»t*^ ^ appended to the report on the school. 

^Mv U# iV|*l-tt»aohers, under any body of Managers, are instructed 

t%<m iH vAv^ ^^** ^*o^4», but at a Pupil-teachers' Institute or other Centre, 



tt is deiiinibla thai fluch lostitute or Oeutre abould be visited trom time to 
time while iaatructiaii is being given, and that an annual report oq Buoh 
instruotion Hhould be submitted for Tlietr Lordships' eouHideratioD. 

It 13 asaumed that examination ia the BubJBcts dealt with in tliis Circular 
n*!!!, as a rule, be made at the school on the ocdasion of the visit of H.M. 
Inspector ; but Their Lordships undoretaod that, in certiiiQ districts, it is 
the practice to assomblo all the PupiI-teachers(not only those of the 2nd year) 
luider one Board or set of Maivagern for examinatioa in Rbasino and certain 
other of the subjects dealt ivith above. Tbej approve of tiiis practii^, and 
ctonsider that it may be folloued »ith advantagR wherever Pupil- teach era 
from a number of different schools catk be conveniently brought together for 
^xa,iTUnBtioa in the subjects of this Circular. 

It may also, for various reasons, be found convenieat in certain circum- 
stances to take the Examination in Mo^slc and Nj^edlx^oak of those Pupil- 
't«achers, who being in their 2nd year, attund the Collective Examination 
^t that Examination. A note as to the mode of doing so will be found in the 
Xnstructions relative to the Collective Examination (Circular 248.) But 
"Vfhea these subjects are so taken, H.M. Inspector should be careful to see 
'fchat the examination in these subjects of PupU-teechors who do not attend 
'A^be Coltoctive Examinatiou is not omitted. 

1 have, el-c., 

H.CRAIK. 



CUuiM for Ihf. Further Itistruetuin Circular 204. 

of Teachers unvier Article 91 (d) 
of the Code. 

Scotch EduoatioQ De|»rtmeat, 
1st August, 1900. 
{To Local AulhorUieg ■proposing suiA Classes.) 

Bib, 

As some misapprehension appears to exist regarding the nature and 
objoot of the classes to be conducted under Article 91 (d) of the Code and the 
method of establishing and conducting them, My Lords think it desirable to 
make the following explanations. 

These classes are in no way to be confounded with classes conducted under jjature am 
the provisions of the Science and Art Directory in the same or analogous sub- otjaot of I 
jeotB. Theydiflerin respect that the classes under Article 91 (li) of the Code olaasea. 
are (1) for the further instruction of teachers and of teachers only ; (2) that 
the object of instruction in these classes is not simply the acquisition of 
knowledge, preparation for the examinations of the Soieneo and Art Depart- 
ment, or tho obtaining of qualifications as teachers under tho Directory, but ^^^H 
the training of the teachers with tho direct object of rendering the instruction ^^^H 
in such subjects as Draving, Nature Knowledge, Manual Instruction, etc., iu ^^^H 
the Bohools of the district as efScient as possible. ^^^H 

The course of instruotion need not follow the lines of the syllabus of any sub- J 

ject given in the Science and Art Directory nor any combination of these sub- { 

jeots, but should rather be a course of instruction especially designed for the i 

object in view. A programme of the proposed instruction in each subject 
should accordingly be carefully prepared and submitted for the approval of tho 
Department, who most also bo satisfied that tho instructors proposed have 
not only special knowledge of, or skill in, their particular subjects, but are com- | 

petent to give advice and direction as to the best method of conducting such 
studies in schools, and if necessary, to illustrate their methods in practice. 
The groiinda on ishieh any particular inetractor has been telected should bt eerjf 
liiHy Mated. A 
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Tbe withocitjr pro|Kiaiii| liich oUsies most hare funds from which it 4 
Hemwili eonpetcnt for then W datray tha wbola eipeoaM of the cLassoJ ia tliD Stat 
pUoe, it beug BBiIentaod Uiat an the satisfactorj coinplation of the course • 
grant aiKMfltiBg tooot more thtui three-fourths of the actual ezpoaditure after 
litidnrtiT'tt ol the iaDome from fees will bo paid by the Dupartmeut. The re- 
M tiniag portioa ■utot be an actual outlay on the part of the Local Authorii ios 
wfao ondaftake fiaanrial Fesponaibility for the ckaases and may not be loade 
good Mtber in whole of in part by fees payable by the students atteuding 
Um danei. 

On tJio» oondidons my Lords ate prepared to entertain proposals from 
Tawa and County Cbuncila, or other Local Authorities, for the establishment 
of aoch classes at such centres as may be found most conventent. But in 
■new of the special (aoilities for giving instiuction of the tdnd desired which 
ttiiit At oertain central institutions, such as Schoobi of Art, Teohoical Institutes, 
^frioaltant Cb H sg O S, and in some cases Secondary Schools, my Lords consider 
ttet wfaei* |»iiliin Local Authorities, instead of establishing claaaes of their 
own, sbodd oomB to an arrangement with the Managers uf such institutions as 
U Ika liiiiM upon which they would he prepared to establish and maintaiD 
cbtNMof tim kind desired. In such a case one of two courses might be followed. 
The Loc*l Authority might make itself resjKinsihlo for the whole cost of the 
vtaana amnged for, in m far as that cost is not covered by fees, receiving 
dfavotly any grant which may be made in terms of Article 91 {d). The other 
1*1111 aiwl OM wUoh would be specially adapted to the cases whore clasi«s 
^WMtahUAed at the instance of more than one Local Authority — would be 
Itet thn Maniyira of the school or institution should be in direct relation with 
the PepartiMnl, and shotUd as a Committee of or agents for the various Local 
Awtfaoriim who undertake tioaacial responsibility for the classes, make the 
■Mesoarj airangeOMita for the conduct of the classns, and receive the grant 
■W^Br Aniela 91 (^ obtaining a guarantee from each Local Authority for a 
Ind profonuMl of the expenditure wbicli must be borne locally. 

Itfoal Avthocitioa who propose to establish such classes will on application 
lo tk« DtfMrtBwmt rwuvB a Form for the statement of particulars recj uired for 
tha inforaaltoa of the Deportment. This Form must be returned to the 
Mt at tat* o»t month before the dais proposed for the first menting of tht 
ikUc that opportunity may be afforded for the due consideration and 
A ot the proposed course of instruction. 
>VlMt t<a Hiosidoration of the information eiupplied a class has been recog* 
^tafil il will he visited from time to time on behalf of the Department by at) 
ulii i»r tfeputed for the purpose, who will also towards the end of the conrse 
wate a rtfon on the work of each individual student. For that purpose he 
Witt tak» iMo ounaidaratioii the character of the work done by each student 
ihrtlH ItM MMitui, and the observations of the instructor thereon, but may 
aW art Wtfk supitleaieutary tests— oral, written, or practical— as he may 
' tMlk lii.ilWti.T Such tests will, however, be relative to the work actually 

luiiliiiinfcira at BMN'Ungs of the class, or in connection therewith. 
iMl W ^ 'IW WM '^ *Xt tMChors who have regularly attended a recognised olaa-t 
M f^ nnX who** wvH t> favourably reported on as above, will be recorded in the De- 
iabu'tv^ ytarUiiottt aMl ondii wUl be given for such attendance and work in connection 
'"'''^''^ with ato tvqwirwuMtt ot i^ualitication for the teaching of certain subjects under 
I nv<*i ^^ t.'Xii^ wUob IkMr Lunbhips may hereafter find it desirable to institute. 
^^ >;n'>-i*'^>'> -bi'owJanoo and uork at a recognised ooarse of instruotioa of 

^^ ^^ ., ..,.<4y nill ln> held for the present to constitute a quaUfi- 

^H ^^. : IHoMtug in terms of the faotnot« to Article 19B4 of 

^H |{^ Sk' AVtitWatos mentioned therein, but Their Lordships 

^^m ,^^' , . Im WugU) i>f the course in any particular case, and tlie 

^^P _ ... iMjit ^iiHt thereat, reqiure attendance at a supple- 

^H " .,.ii',u>u of <.->>atinued recognition. 
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Tlie da IBM miy 1>b holdat any time of the yoaraa best suite the convenlenoA 
of thoBD aonceraed, and mfiy provEde far iDstrnGtioQ either on aueoesBiva 
diys (holiday cour^a) or at regular intervals, e.,., on bus oessive Saturdays. 
The a;t«ntioa of Instructora and others responsible for framing ByllabuseB 
of instruction is partiouiarly directed to the Appendix. 

rhave, eto. 

H. CE4IK. 
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My Lords desire to leave a large liberty of BOggeation to Managers both 
OS regards the subjects taught in these classes and the details of the oonrae 
of instruotion, but their views on both these points must be clearly formulated 
intheirpreliminary proposals in order that each proposed course may befutly 
considered on its merits. 

As regards certain of the couraeB, however, the following general principle 
should be Icept in view. 

T. As regards courses for the instrnotion of teachers in Drawing. 

The essential part of every course must be practice in free arm drawing Drawing (i 
on a large scale from the shoulder upon blaakboards or other specially prepared 
surfaces, the chalk or charcoal being hold in such & manner as to secure the 
utmost freedom of wrist action. 

The forms to be drawn should be elementary art forma euch as the ellipse, 
the oval, varieties of the loop form, conventionalised leaf forma of various 
kinds, the spiral, etc,, arranged as far as possible according to difficulty 
or natural order of development. 

Each form must be diligently praotieed till! t can bo drawn with ease,cer- 
tainty,andrapiiiif^, without preliminary measurement or blocking in and to 
various sizes or to fill a given space. 

A bold free tine ia to be cultivated and for that purpose no measuring 
whatever should bo allowed from the very start. Each line should be exe- 
cuted as far as poDBtble by a single continuous movement, and accuracy should 
be sought not by laborious adjustments of parts of a form previously blocked 
out but by Bucoeasive approximations to the form aa a whole mode rapidly 
and with a continuous line. The primary object of the exercise ia to facilitate 
combined action of hand and eye and no form should be considered to be 
mastered till it can be reproduced with rapidity and certainty and to various 
sizes. When one of the fundamental forma has been mastered it should be 
made the basis, either with variationa or in combination with other forms, 
of elementary exercises in design. 

These various exercises will involve a largo amount of practice, and as the 
time which can be ^iven to practice at the actual meeting of the clashes is 
limited, it ia esaen ial that the practice in the classes be supplemented by 
practice on the part of the atudents at home. 

It i; denrabie that the medium of reproduction should be varied as far as 
possible, and for that purpose the drawing on the blackboard should from 
iinte to time be replaced by drawing the same forms with charcoal on paper 
or by brush drawing aliT»ya on a large scale. 

It ianlso highly desirable that practice in clay modelling should be carried 
on ]>ari pama with the drawing and wherever possible this exercise ahould 
be included in the rourse but it will not for the present be insisted on in all 

The practical exercises ahould be accompanied by some explanation of 
the" Principlesof Ornament "notneceaaarilyinaet lectures but in connection 
with the introduction of n.w forms for practice, and it ia highly important 
that there should be at hand an ample supply of oxampl.'S of good o 
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Id fatpasem ot lUaatrftlioo. For UiU reason amoag others my Lords mustfl 
iHHt tiiAt whatever possible the classes for Lustruotion In Drawing ahu.ll bo.fl 
bU ftt ft well eqnipped Sobool of Artv ■ 

On ■ other gi«»t diii^ionoi tb; work of these olaasisa to ba carried on par£l 
p««n witl> the foregoiaj prsictioc in the drawing of fandamental forms o£9 
coaTfOtiojul oRiunetit, Bbould be practice in drawing simple forms such ovfl 
L k*«i. flowers, or parte of Uowers, sbclls, fisb, birda and simple artificial^ 
obj -CU eitkcr Iroat M« aetaai o.jtcU or modd* thereof. fl 

¥m Uiis purpose, each aludcut should s lect for himself the objea whJD^B 
be pKipoaes to stod^, htiag at a rvte soine form tohich ha) occurred or teiltm 
occar (■ eouneelion tcith the nature knotaledge lessons of the acluiol. I 

The first reprodoctions, however imperfect, of the object selected, shonldH 
be the ovtci^me of the stadent's own unaided elfurta as suggested to tiin^B 
bj • eweful stud; of the (ornts, but when, after correction Ly the teacherj 
• iMtaon&bly correct lepresentation haa been arrived at,it should be tbereafterfl 
drawn not merely onoe or twice bat repeatedly tili it i an be reprcduce^fl 
with facility and certainty from memory. Endeavour should always be madftfl 
toseiM the Lroad essential features of the object to the neglect of detalloj 
■ad here as elsewhere the use of a free continuous lino and rapidity of exeoa-9 
ttoaaboold be oonatantly inflated upon. The medium of reproduction should! 
also be Tariedandae far as possible a selection of the forma should bemodelledfl 
ia ctay. S^'me of the simpler forma studied may with advantage be tiirnM^| 
to accoont as eleiaeats of design. H 

It ii suggested that both divisions of the work — the practice of conven^B 
tiuaal onAmeot and of de^iga based thereon on the i ne band and drawin^l 
faoa ketaai objects on the other— should be canitd on at each lesson, ftl 
Mrt^Bprapcvtionof the students in (urn beingeagaged at blackboard praotja^l 
MiliM doB supervision, while the others are engaged in the study and repro-l 
dvolioa IB varioua ways of actn^ objects. fl 

Maid 4f*»img should not be treated as a separate subjeet but simply ufl 
aa aiiwimj to the drawing from aotual objects as above. No elaLorabM 
«X|4aa»tiooa of the theory of perspeotjve ahould be entered into, but it ma; ' 
bo fi>uDd advantageoaa at a comparativelyearly stags to direct attention 
lo tb wying appearances of some simple object such as a pointer or a Los, 
oc • tOkg, whea held in different positions and to the difference between 
affiMWit kad i«al measurements. 

il. Oo ooiwider Jtion of the various exercises commonly grouped under the 
head uf tieometricdl and Mechanical Drawing, My Lcirds are of opinon that 
Uw>V hav* no necessary connection with such a course of instruclJoa in Draw- 
i».{"** that outlined above and that they should rather form the subjct of a 
i^^iAMte course to bt take* in ccmjunction with either cardboard modfUing or 
»M.tmMk «■ •«*«■ fvmt of practical application of the principles involved. 

SmA a eouiao wuuld on its theoretical aide embrace an explanation of the 
iMIMlnHlwa MkI use of scales, and of various measuring instruments, repre- 
^ml^,tii,-a i4 vbJMls in plan, elevation and section ; the making of drawings 
ia iHLMWlTii"! pNJmitiou ; and the principles of mechanical perspective. 

'(hit yiWutylM eX|Ja)U(d would be illustrated by the making of drawings to 
^^ tiuMk MttuU nieaaurement whether in plan and elevation or otherwise ; 
bj (4* i«t»lw<t ^ ^^'ti drawings already prepared ; by tbe uae of squared 
p^Mt to MJWWMI^ *-i" ^' ''><>^ ^^^ ^^" °^ ^^^ barometer, of the thermonteter, 
»l iJto «VM^* Mlwwtonw in School, of the gas cousuinption, or of anything 
th|k -y- g— ij!>iiwt»ty •■ time goes on ; by the making of conEtruotion 
.j^pi»^ Im u<* U» iJ««i«lWi«rd modelling, in dress cutting, etc. ; and by the 
■Tm' jJha'W' ^***i^ *"** '*' laometrical drawings in Woodwork. 

tkte Wt M4WMII? ^^* «Mh and all of these applications of practical 
ln,t-t iM ttk.'twlMl Hk any one course, but proposals for any such 
j-^t ^£» |t>»«WM« lot the practical apjiicatioii of the Hubjeot 
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Uftttor in various directlooa and partioularly in suoh fonoB as mny be o 

veniently brought within the range of work in Bohoola. 

On the other hand the syllabus of a course for the instruotion of tesohers 
in cardboard modelling or woodwork should always make provision for their 
inHtruotion either as a preliminary measure or concurrently in the principles of 
practical geometry and geometrical drawing. 

III. The work of claases for the instruction of («aohera in Nature Know- UntTire 
lodge or Elementary Science may best be conducted along two diatinct lines, Knowled 
each of which may be regarded as complementary to the other. (o). 

(a.) The first requisite is a stady of the elementary principles of physics 
And chemistry together with praetioe in the methods of acourate experi- 
mental investigation. 

The programme of work suitable tor such a course may beat be gathered 
from a penmal of Circular 234*, which contains suggestions tor science teach- 
ing in higher grade departments, and the syllabus of work for the first and 
second yeara given therein should be followed, with such modifications as may ^^ 
be found necessary. ^^M 

{b.) Tlie other and complementary course should l>o essentially a course of ^^| 
out-of-door studies having for its subject matter the meteorology, physical ^^H 
geography, geology, plant and animal life of a given district, studied not as ^^H 
separate subjects but in relation to each other. It may be convenient to 
make some one of these subjects, e.g., the plant life of the district, the main 
subject of investigation but its relation to the others should t>e kept in Tiew 
and the attention of the students should be directed as opportunity oilers to 
significant facts irrespective of the particular branch of science which they 
illustrate. Each outdoor excuraion should have a definite purpose, should be 
oarefully planned beforehand, and careful notes should i)o mode as to observa- 
tions of facts and objects in situ.f These observations will furnish material 
for subsequent treatment in lectures and tor practical exercises of various 
kinds, and it may be necessary from time to time to devote special meetings 
of tiie class to the explanation of general principles of classification in botany 
or natural history or to other relative matters. But for this purpose the home 
reading of the students should be mainly rehed on, and it will be an important 
port of the duties of the instructor both at these courses and the courses in 
physical science to direct the reading of the students, to examine them there- 
upon, and to prescribe home exercises of various kinds. It is obvious that 
work of the kind indicated under head lb) may be more conveniently taken in 
summer courses, while the exercises under head (a) may be practised in winter, 
but the two lines of study should be regarded as essentially complementary 
to each other, and need not be kept in rigid separation. 

IV. My Lords are also prepared to consider proposals tor courses of a more Oilier 
special nature, e.g., for the instruction of teachers in country districts in the Cour.«w. 
p^ciplcs of agriculture — to be held preferably at agricultural colleges — but 
Hey are of opinion that as a rule such special couraes should be preceded by 
instruotion of a wider range such as that outlined for the two preceding courses 
of nature knowledge. 

Proposals for the instruction of teachers in various branches of household 
economy (including cookery, laundry work, etc.), in courses of suitable 
jdiysieal exercises, or in military drill, or for the instruction of teachers in 
oertain districts in navigation will also be entertained. It should be under- 
ttood, however, that no proposals for the instruction of teachers in any sub- 
joot of practical instruction will be considered satisfactory which do not make 

• To be obtained on application to the Department. 

tThe interest of well-informed members of local Field Clubs and Natural 
I History Societies should where possible be enlisted, and the formation of Field 
1 Gnbs or Natural History Societies among the teachers themselves in districts 
\ where such Societies do not already exist might be expected as the natural 
I pntoome of some of these coursca. 
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imvirion «itlMr u a pieliiiuna,i7 or eoiuMniitajit for the mffident « 
tion of anjf theoretical principle involved, 
jeot of thf Y_ fiig iiaigtb of the course which may be required in any given subject 
'"^^ aud the value to be attached to atteodance at euob a course are matters to be 

determined hy experience, and it msy be found neceasary in certain caseti to 
require that attendance at a given course shall be supplemented by further 
initruotioD before such attendance can be regarded aa a eatisfaotory prepara- 
tion for teaching the relative subject in achools. 

On the other hand, the special objeat of these olaseea must be kept clearly 
in view. Thej are intended to enable teoohers who ore already certificated, 
and who are either untrained, or have not had the benefit of suitable training 
during their course at the training college to perform oflifiontly certain duties 
of instruction laid upon them by the present Code. It follows that the in- 
struction given, though thorough within its own sphere, must be largely of 
an elementary nature and of a kind analogous to what will subsequently be 
given by the teachers in thine own schools. My Lords do not wish to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rules as to the extent to which the inatruetion so given 
should be carried, or aa Ui the number of courses which a teacher may att^id, 
but as a general rule it may be said that advanced instruction in art, or the 
Bpeeiol study of some branch of scienoe such aa may be required for a 
University d(^p-ee, is no part of the work of these olaaaea and suoh inatruetion 
when de^red must be obtained m olaaaea conducted under the proviaions of 
the Science and Art IMreotory or elaowbore, at the teacher's own expeDSO. 

The instruction in these olaaEea must have constant reference to the methods 
of work to be adopted in the schoola, and it is hoped that theae referencea and 
the resulting discussion and interchange of opinion may not be without their 
influence both on the teaching of the subject in hand and in giving clearer 
views as to the object and methods of school work generally. To that end 
the method of study should be that of the aeminar. That is to aay, the mem- 
bora of the class should be regarded as a body of students pursuing some lino 
of investigation in common under the leaderahip of a specially qualified per- 
son rather than aa more auditors of lecturea. 






Circular to Training CoUegea and Local Committees [or the Trainiitg of £ 
StudetUa. Circular 329. i 

Scotch Education Department. 

30th August, 1901. 

SlK, 

Following the precedent set in the case of science and drawing last year, 
My Lords have now resolved as regards the other subjecta abo of examina- 
tion for students in training to depart from the practice of examining the 
students upon a uniform prescribed ayilabua. and, subject to certain general 
conditions, to invite the authorities charged with the trainiDg of teachers 
(hereinafter called Managers) to submit for approval the courses of instruction 
which they deemed best suited for difierent classes of etudenta. To facilitate 
the formation of well-ordered and coherent couraea of study covering the 
whole period of the students' training, They have resolved, aa you will observe 
from the footnote to Article '17 I. of the Code, to discontinue the aoparate 
examination at the end of the first year of training. 

1. In framing courses regard should be had to the following consideratioiiB : 

(o) The students dealt with fall into two main classes, viz. (I), those who 

being (jualified in terms of Article 95 (d), or 96, are in attendance at University 

classes ; and (2), those who are not. A separate course of instruction should 

be submitted for each of those claaees of studenta. 

{b). The subjecta of instruction also fall into two main classes, viz. (1) those 
intended to secure a auifioiently high level of general culture on the part of 
the students themeelvea, and (2), what may be termed professional aubjeots. 
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Tlje proviBJon to be miido under both tlieso heads for each of the foregoing 
(^lasses of students should bo distinctly shown. 

(c.) The work of the University students — and in e. less degree the work oi 
the non- University students— will naturally fail into two distinct periods in 
oacli year, viz., the winter session and the summer sesBion. and a oonspeotUB 
o( the range of worit foreacli session separately ohould be given. 

11. Provision must be nifide for tho dut 
Students in tlie following subjoets : — 
A. 1. Phjrsioal Exercises B. 1. Voice produc- 
and Drill tion and Pho- 

2. English. netics. 

.1. IfiBtory. 

4. ArilhrnDtie, Algebra 
and Geometry, 

6. Science. 

G. Gec^aphy. 

(n.) The itistruotion in each of these aubjeots should follow the indications 
given under theseveral heads intho Appendix Id thisoirciilar. 

(6.) The suhjecte of Division B must be taken by nil students oieept such 
M may be esomptod by special permission of the Inspector of Training Col- 
teges. 

(e.) Studenta who on entering or during their course show special profioiency 
in subjects B 2, 3 and 4, may be allowed to give a reduced time ta these 
subjects. 

(d.) While the subjects of Division B,, eieept as epocified above, puat form 
part of the regular course of instruction for all students towards obtaining 
a certificate, the certificate issued will not of Itself confer a qualification ta 
t«ach subjects B 2,3and4 Suchqualilicationwillbogiven to thooe students 
flnly who have run^hed a certain atondord of attainment in the particular 

(&) The foregoing subjects, except where otherwise specified, niuat be taken 
by all non-university students, and candidates who have successfully com- 
pleted the course of study in these subjects, may bo recognised as " certifi- 
cated teachera " in terms of Article 52 of the Code. 

III. UmvEEsiTV Sttjdbnts: — (a) The classes to be taken by students at 
the University should be arranged for each College in one or more groups, one 
or other of which shall be taken by each student in a prescribed order of 
classes. The classes composing each group should be determined by con- 
siderations of the value of each towards the training of a teacher, imd not by 



Natural Philosophy form 
than tho second year of 
iei in English and Science 



n working 
course should be shown for each group irrespeoti' 
as a whole will proceed to a third year of study. 

(6.) When the classes of English Literature or 
part of any group they must nut be taken earlie 
study, and must bo preceded by the first year's cou 
respectively arranged for non-univeraity students. 

(c.) Univorsity students, in order to be reci^nised as " certificated teachers " 
muBt,inadditionlo the University classes prescribed in the scheme submitted 
by mansgers and opprovcd by tho Doportmcnt, take also tho subjects of 
n. C. They may be exempted from the subjects of 11. A. (escept tJie sub- 
jects of English and Science in which a full two years' course must be taken, 
of which one year may he at the University classes of EngUsh Literature 
rir Natural Philosophy), and from such of tho subjects of II. B. as the Depart- 
ment, on the proposal of managers, may determine. The certificate issjed 
in such cases will not carry a quaUfication to teach the subjects of II. B in 
lospect of which exemption is granted. 
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IV. The an-ard of maiks for Ibe varioue Bubjeota, following the prao 
adopted in former years in tbe case of Univeraity students, and extended h 
the past Bession to the eubjecta of science and drawing, will be made on the 
ropoit of the various FrofesHors or Lecturers, and in the case of training 
colleges of tbe Principal of the college, but subject to such investigation and 
further examination aa the Inspector of Training Colleges shall see £t to make 
either personally or through any ofGcer of tbe Department. The report of 
tbe various Professors and Lecturers shall take account not merely of the 
reaolts of class examinations held by them, but also of the class exercises 
of the student, whether written or practical, and of his appearances in oral 
esaminatJoD^ of the class. The materials upon which the report is based, so 
far aa these are available, shall be submitt^ for the consideration of the 
Chief Inspector of Training Colleges or his deputies, at auoh times and places 
OS he may determine. Tbe Department reserves to Itaelf the right in all oases 
to hold Buob supplementary or control examinations as may be deemed 



T. Beo(^itionas a "Certificated Teacher " (Article 52 of the Code), granted 
upon the successful completion of courses of study as aforesaid, tested in 
a manner laid down In paragraph IV. shall not carry a qualification to teach 
a modem langu^e, but an endorsement of such qualilication may be made in 
respect of any language for which a student holds a HigherGrade or Honours 
Leaving Certificate or in which ho has passed an esaounation accepted by the 
Depirtmeat as equivalent, provided that he bos been duly instructed in tbe 
method of teaching the subject and has satisfied such tests as to knowledge of 
the spoken language, aa the Department may from time to time impose. 

VI. Similarly, recognition aa a " Certificated Teacher " shall not carry a 
qualilioation as teacher in a specially recognised Infant Department (Article 
19 B S of the Code), but an endorsement of such qualification may be given in 
the case of students who successfully complete a special course of instruction 
in Infant School methods. Such courses must provide sufficient practice for 
the students in Elementary Handwork, and in the other special occupations of 
ao Infant School. 

VII. Managers may provide in their own or other institutions supple- 
mentary courses for the training of any or all of their students In : — ^^B 

(a) Household Management (including Cookery and Laundry workJ^^H 
(h) Woodwork or other manual occupations. ^^M 

(e) Agriculture or Horticulture. ^^ 

{(J) Any other well-defined course of study calculated to enhance the 
sfficiency of tesrchers for special classes of Elementery Schools. 
The details of such courses must be submitted to the Department for 
approval and a corrosponding endorsement will be made on the certificates 
of students who successfully complete an approved course. 

VIIL Manners should submit in the first place, and at aa early a date as 
passible, a general plan of study showing the distribution of the foregoing 
subjects over the whole period of the students' training. Except where other- 
wise stated, Managers are free to make their own proposals as to the relative 
time to he allotted to the various branches of study and the duration of each 
cDurae. When this general plan has been approved time tables and syllabuses 
of work in oonformity therewith should be submitted at tbe beginning of each 
sassjon. 

IX. My Lords will he prepared to consider, if necessary, proposals for the 
luodilication of the foregoing regulations in respect of the pieseni second year 
■tudonta. 

I have, etc., 

U. CSAIl 
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APPENDIX. 

The nature and acopu of the iastruation in the aubjeots of paragraph II. of 
the foregobg eiroular should, where apeoified in the following ayltabus, follow 

I the indications given under the aeveral heada. 
A. 
1. Phyaioal exeroisea and drill ; explanation of the rationale of the eierciaea, 
%nd a oourae of instructioa in the laws of health. 
2. Boglish. (Instruction in this subject in one or other of its branches must 
Extend over the trhole period of training), 
(a) Instruction in the prinoiplea and practice of English Composition, 
(b) The study in class and in detail of the style, subject matter, and 
literoryand his to rionl associations of selected works of English Litera- 
ture. The works selected should compriae examples both of poetry 
and prose, and should be typical of different periods of Literature. 
(c) Thehamereodingbythestudentsofa widerrangeof Bcleclfd books, 
nith a view to obtaining an acquaintance with the subject matter, 
and the writing of themes or compositions thereupon. The books 
selected for this purpose should comprise at least one standard work 
on History. 
{d) An elementary study of Latin with a view to the better compre- 
hension of English. This should eomprise a study of the common 
Latin word-forms and oonstrnotions, especially in their bearing 
upon the structure of English. It should be carried to such a point 
aa to enable the students to make out the meaning of easy passages 
from a Latin delectus. 
3. History. Examinations on the contents of the work of History read 
under 2 (c) ; comparison with other accounts of the same events ; a course of 
leatnres on present day institutions of Government and their historical origins. 

4. Principles of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

This should include a thorough explanation of arithmetical conceptions — 
in particular of the functions of vulgar and decimal fractions — and their 
generalisation in algebraical form. 

Geometry, in the case of women students may be restricted to geometrical 
drawing and the theory of the geometrical constmotions and conceptions, 
which naturally emerge in the Science course. 

5. Science. 

(a) A course of experimental work in Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry extending over the winter session of both years. 

(b) A similar source of first hand investigation by the student relating 
to one or more branches of Natural Science to be conducted in the 
summer terms. (Courses of the kind conducted by several of the 
colleges last session will satisfy these requirements). 

The primary object of the course is a disciplinary one, viz., the training of 
the students in the methods of scientific investigation. It should have the 
result oE accustoming the student to represent and describe phenomena as he 
actually sees them, and to form his own theories and apply his own testa with 
such guidance and explanation as the instructor in charge of the course may 
find it expedient to give. The accumulation of knowledge is a matter of 
secondary importance, 

8. Geography, 

A QOurao of lectures on the study of geography. Practical oxercisea in the 
construction and use of maps, including sketch maps from rough HurvejB of 
the physical features of neighbouring localities. 
B. 

1. A course of instruction in Beading and Speaking, Voice production ; I 
the discrimination of English sounds and their representation in phonetic and 
a alphabets. 



I 
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i^ uie sub-divisions of Schedule IV. of the 
rs. M the students may be capable of. 
.ziical. notation. 



. -^.iuciing such preliminary study of 

.~ :k nroessary. 

•i r notice in teaching. 

I :u^&a in the following subjects in different 



.-. -.-izijir, speaking, and writing of). 
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.-an .xYiducting a class in Physical Exercises and 

a- i^*- iw theory and practice of teaching the subjects 

ar« -« 'Jf: iisoussion of the objects to be aimed at in the 

■.•:■ - ctfria of good results, the proper gradation of 

4e«««. methods of correlating different su bjects so 

>.^ . it iLficiities encountered by children in the study 

- r^ asihods of meeting them. All these points 

^ -.^ ::t: .••Asses of the practising school, and practice 

. . ^i.uiiL be combined with or follow immediately 



Circular 352. 

Scotch Education Department. 

3 th March, 1902. 

♦-.-njah Mrraspondence on the subject, I am now 
^ , -ft.. .^v-^taRft^J-w of ^^^ procedure which Their Lordships 
~ . "; J- 'ni.'**^ *■<" satisfying Themselves as to the attainments 

1 -^.>».s»**T* «a^ King's Students in the subjects of study 

^^^ -u«mirJ.!on is being given in accordance with the 

" * ^^l *jt«i3t submitted and approved for the present 

, ■■ r?i- 7«ionn*o<^ of the students in each class is being 
Tf^k^iwr of the class in accordance with instructiov s 

^^^. nQolosed on which it is desired that a summary 

" *r>^»ni ^nter session of each class, should be entered 

'"Z*' Forms when completed (one copy for each class) 

^ Vkpx*rtment as soon as possible after the close of 

" *** ' '^ ^onid be filled up and retained at the Training 

thp Form makes provision for entering the results 

, >^. -s- thw "I ^ ^^^ marks awarded for class exercises 

j^ .<^r. "*""^ "^^ ^^^^gA that a summary mark shall be given for 

^ 1 . fr also F<>P??r k ^U be mainly based upon a con- 
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sidoration of the preceding marks, but the relative importaaco to be attached 
to each factor of the award will be ntattor, in the first place, for the diacretion 
of the teaoher. It is furthor doairod that the studenta (for each aubjeot) ahatl 
be arrangi^ in order of merit aooording to the Bummary mark, though it is not 
necessary that line diacriiuiiiittioua should be made, and atudentii of approxi- 
tnately equal merit may be bracketed, together. The careful observance of 
this direction is of high importance for the purpoac of the inveatigation which 
Their Lordships propose to make through Their ofBoera as to the sttuidard of 
xaarking. 

5. It will also be observed that the Forms are more eapeoially suited for 
recording the attainments of students in subj'ectfi which admit of being tested 
largely by written oxa ml nations : for other subjects Fonus devised by the 
teaoher to bring out the various elemtrnts on which his Judgment, as expressed 
in thci summary mark, is baaed, may be substituted. Thrse, honever, should 
follotv OS far 03 possible the forms already given, and should be submitted for 
approval before the neoefisaiy entries ore made. 

6. When the same aubjeot is continued over more than one session, whether 
consecutive or not, the summary mark for the preceding session will be carried 
over to the Form for the current session, and will bo one element in deter- 
mining the summary mark for that session. In the end a judgment will thus 
be arrived at as to the merit of the work of a student in a particular subject 
throughout his whole course of trauting, and these (iQal marks will Im those 
which will receive special consideration in dt^ciding as to the award of a 
Teacher's Certificate in terms of the Code. 

7. An investigation will be made by officers of the Department, and other 
persons specially nominated for the purpose, as to the scope, method, and 
merit!) of the teaching of each particular subject, and also as to the manner 
in which thu marks entered on the Reuord Sheets are arrived at. These 
persons will act in oonjunotion with, or under the direolion of, the Inspect^jr 
of Training Colleges. While Their Lordtthips ore alive to the importance of 
the work of the Training Colleges being as free as possible from interruptions, 
and while They will endeavour to secure that the visits of Inspectors shall not 
be uonecessoj'ily frequent, and that they shall, as a rule, be intimated. They 
□annot give any undertaking as to Their action in these respects. 

8. It will be iaconvenient from several points of view that there should be 
an accumulation of visits of inquiry toward the end of the summer term, 
and on eoosideration, My Lords do not think that this will be necessary for 
the purpose of Their inquiry. The record of marks forwarded at the end of 
each term will be trauismitted to the visiting Inspector, together with a copy 
of the syllabus of iEistruotion, and ha will thereupon arrange for a visit to the 
CoUegs in the nest or a subsequent term. It will not, of course, bo necessary 
that he should visit the college in each term, provided that ho has opportunity 
of inquiring, if necessary, into the whole record of a student, pp to the time of 
his visit. HU investigations at hia visit will be directed to oacertaining the 
mode in which the award of marks for preceding terms has been arrived at, 
whether the testa applied are adequate, and whether they are sufficiently 
representative of the scope of instruction outlined in the approved syiUbus. 
For this purpose it will be necessary that he should have free Sicoess to the 
mark book of the Lecturer or Teacher, the examination papers of the students, 
and also their exercise books, and ahould be a&orded such explanations as to 
these that he may deem necessary. He may also require any papers to be sent 
to his address for more leisurely investigation. As the same Inspector will, as 
a rule, visit all the Training Colleges, an opinion as to the relative standard of 
marking will be arrived at, and. if necessary, an adjustment of marks made 
accordingly ; but as an absolutely uniform standard is not essential to Their 
Lordships' plan, this procedure will bo called for only In coses of marked 
diverganoy. 
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k. Tlie inquiry of U»e visiling Inspector ■will have reference to the irork ol _ 
tot w veil aa of second <or tbird) jear students, but will, as i 
natrictcd to work done in the term preceding hie visit. It may, howeTcr. b 
Rpcsted in mcoeeding I«rnu as often ae may be necessary. It will n 
uiiSMBiy tb«t he should test the an-ard of marks in the case of each atudent^f 
but only of a safGcicntly representative proportion taken from different p 
of Ibe list. He will, however, in all eases make special inquiry as to the Bt<4 
lainmenta of those students who have been awardeid a low mark in the wnhienf^ 
whiehheisiavcstigating.and will report to Their Lordships whether ornotthtfl 
work of these students, or of any of them, may be accepted as sattsfactory.f 
Where the work of a student in any important subject is reported to be n 
satisfactory, he will be specially warned, and inquiry will be made aa to 1 
further progress in succeeding terms, wilh a view to determining whether he- ' 
ahould be suspended from recognition as a King's Scholar or Student. 

10. ^le aathorities of the Training College or Committee will be expected 
la rcpoft to Tbeir Lordships at the end of any term, and particularly at Ibe 
cod of anj jtmt of study, any sladent whose conduct is unsatisfactory, or 
who hM {kiled to thaw doe diligence in his studies, and My Lords will there-. . 
mftm dinet ft fecial investigation to be mode into his case, and take such ] 
l «rt hB» artinn am HiaT be called for. 

11. A review ofthe final marks in all subjects awarded to outgoing students 
ia *»A y*»t w9l be made under the direction of the Inspector of Training 

t, aod tbs anid of Certificates mode in acoordanee therewith. For 
e of this iMriew the Inspector of Training Colleges may moke such 
fartkcrUTMUgkUoa as to the attainments of a student in any particular eub- 
}c«t, tad may apply such tests aa he may deem necessary. 

19^ Tb0 award of Certificates (subject to the prescribed period of probation} 
to the outgoing students of the present year will be made on the basis of the 
■wtb ^iren for the work of the present year, though their position in the oIuh 
Iwt tot the previous year may also, to some extent, be taken into consideration. 
13. In addition to inquiring into and reporting as to the award of marks, it 
wUl also be the duty of the visiting Inspector for each subject to inform hi m 
9plf at hid visits to the College as to the whole scope of the instruction in that 
mbject, t>oth tor first and second year students, and to make a report to Their 
Uwlahips aouordingly at the end of the session. He will have regard both to 
tim qrUabus of iustruotion, and to the particular methods adopted in carrying 
it «M. aod his observations on these points will be considered by Their Lord- 
-JUft tB dtwiing with the syllabus proposed for oest session. It should bo 
iiUflMTifiT— I thalTheir Lordships' approval of the syllabuses already submitted 
la pfwVHMMJ ooly, and They have to request that fresh proposals for the ensu- 
lOf wMainKi b» Mbmitted befort the end of the aammer term of the present year. 
tte ).<lhliWliM lor ««ch subject should be carefully drawn out in considerable 
■HWiii MhI ikonU <«ibody tbe result of the experience gained during the pre- 
•uut WW- *tfc».v w«" bo oarefully considered in the light of the reports which 
IVii iuiiJfch»^ ^v» r*ocived from the visiling Inspectors, and It is hoped 
•ikM >M Uu» wv aa Ktjuatmcnt may be arrived at which will form a fairly 
M bWM tft nti for succeeding years. 

» mitiwrttw c4 lb«> various Colleges may, no doubt, find it useful to 
tVlJ UttM of work to be undertaken, but My Lords think 

Ijltlbilil ol vrurk for any particular subject in a particular 

J Im \lnkim 14> in the first place by the person who is to bo 
lo Ww-'^Mitf ■i'l tt>at subject in that College. It is not Their 
I .>ihki>tu hitherto prescribed for all the colleges in common 
.1 !>v wa *i4UdU.v general one imposed by a joint Committee 
■ .].,,.>. hlKM^ Tbfy will be glad to receive and consider 
.. . ,.(iki« Trttining Colleges, and the King'sStudenti' 
H^tMt.v> ttiuuimitted by them. 
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1 ■. It will be evident that the aorangoiaeiiU dosoribed above pUc« a very 
grave responsibility upon the teaobing staff of the Colleges, and upon the 
Commit ea^.aarBg rds the aeieotion of that staff, and They think it necessary 
\o req ire that In futuie all prospective appointments shall be intimaled to 
Them bef.'rehand, so that they may have an opportunity of eatiefying Them- 
selves as to the qualiiiaa'iona of the pcraona to be appointed. 

16. It should be further understood that under the arrangements outlined 
a special responsibility will attach to the Principals of Training Colleges for 
the adequate discharge by I ho subordinate jnemberH of their staffs of the 
duties entrusted o them, and in particular for the careful and painstaking 
assessment by them of the relative merits of the work of the students in their 
clasaea. It will be necessary abo that in the arrangements for the training of 
King's Students, as distinct from King's Scholars, some one shall be appointed 
who, whether under that designation or not, shall discharge the duties of 
Princip I, and he responsible for the general conduct of the students, for the 
proper balance of their work, and tor the oare with which the work of Iho 
students is appraised by Ihe various teachers. 

17. The foregoing procedure for the award of marks applies only to non- 
University classes, whether attended by University or non-University studettt*. 
Theawardof marks for work done in Universi'y classes will for the present b« 
made in the same manner as heretofore. 

I have, etc., 

H. Craik. 



SCOTCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 



MimorandTim. 

1. The Department is prepared lo consider appli ationa for the recogni Ion 
as qualited teachers of Modern Languages of (1) Students in Training Colleges 
ond King's Students, and (2) Certificated Teachers and Assistant Teachers 
(Article 7S) who ftdfil the following conditions : — 

2. Candidates for recognition must have attended an approved course of 
in 1 ruction in the language profe>sed,either at Training College or University 
Claa-es under the conditions laid down in the Department's Circular Letter 
No. 329, or at courses conducted under Article 91 (J) of the Code (or Classes 
recognised as equivalent thereto) eitcnding to not less than CO hours A 
record of their work at such courses must also have been duly furnished to 
the Department in the prescribed form. 

3. The examination consists of two parts—the Written Examination and 
<he Oral Examination. All candidates for recognition must pass both the 
written and the oral tests. 

4. Application for the examination of candidates should be made by the 
authorities of the Training College or I»cal Committee, or the Managers of 
the Course under Article 91 (d) attended by the candidates, and must reach 
the Department before the 25lh March. 

5. Candidates may be presented for examination in either French or 
German. 

6. For the Writltn ExamiTtation the papers set will be in the main the same 
as for the Higher Grade Examination for Leaving Certificates, but thestandard 
required for a pass will be considerably higher and it must bj understood that. 
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)ii;h'for oonven'ieaco th? earn? papers may bo as«d, th^ Examination doe i 
U3l in a.ay way form part cil that for Leaving Oertificatea. 

7- Tha OcniEiominoiionwill be conducted, during the ooarBoofthoSammer 
Session, at the variiins Training Colleges and Centres for King's Students, and. 
Buehotherauitablioeatresaimtybefoundneoesaary, by Ezaminera appointed 
liy the Department. 

A high aiandard will bo exacted aa regards acoaracy of pronunciation and 
(luenoy of uttoraooe, ai well aa eapabiiity of understanding ordinary 
uon versa tion:il Bent«n.:es or simple nirrative. 

The general ohariicter of the oral test may be indicated aa follows :- 

1. The candidate will be required to read aloud one or more pa8Bagoi> 
of prose or verse to t.^at (a) oorreot vowel enunciation, (b) accentual 
tion, (e) fluency, and (d) grouping of words in the natnral manner 
of the language so as to bring ont the sense. 

2. The Examiner will read passages of prose or verse, at varying 
rates of utterance up to but not exceeding moderate natural flnency 
in order to test bow far the Candidate apprehends tlie gist of what 
has been read. 

3. The Examiner will test the Candidate fay conversation on some 
simple topic. 

4. An exercise in dictation may be set. 

Each candidate will be required to present a choice of pieces of prose and 
verse, the pronuncUtiin of which he has carefully studied, and which he will 
be expected to recite fluently and accurately, and in auch a way as to make 
the meaning clear, a thorough understanding of the meaning of each pieoeand 
its construction being, of course, expected. 

8. The result of both the oral and the written examination, will be taken 
int<3 consideration in determining whether or not recognition as a qualified 
teacher can be granted, but deficiency in either may to some extent be com- 
pensated for by conspicuona merit in the other. The mark assigned 
candidates for their alass-work at the approved course of instruction will alsi. 
be considered, 

9. Candidates who pass the written examination but fail in the oral test will. 
not be required to take the written examination again, and rice terea. 

^''ntc. ^Looking to the prime importance of an accurate knowledge of 
spoken, language on the part of a teacher of a Modern Language, the Depart-' 
ment feels that it may ore long be possible, as ii certainly would be desirable, 
to require the oral test to be passed before the written examination. As a 
step towards this change, the rule excluding first year Student^s from the Oral 
Examination, and that requiring the written paper to be taken before or 
concurrently with the Oral Examination, will no longer be enforced in the cas* 
of King's Scholars and King's Students. 

8th Pebmary, 1904. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following extracts relate to the method of InBtructiou to he followed In 
the case of those students who enter a Training College with little or no pre- 
vious knowledge of the language to be studied, and they are re-printed here 
because they may be found to b.: largely applicable to the case of teacherB 
who are commencing the study of a modern language in classes condni 
under Article 91 (if) of the Code. 

Extracts from the Deparimfnl's Circular Letter No. 371. 

" My Lords think it highly desiiable that those students also who ei 
upon their course of trainingwith.it may be.little preliminary knowledgeot^ 
modem language, and who may not hope to obtain the special qualification 
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referred to, should Dsvertheleaa be ttlTorded an opportunity, as part oE the 
regular ourriculum of study, of aoi^uiring under the bejt tuitioa such a, know- 
ledge of the elements of tba.t langnagit cis will bo likely to make subsequent 
privatfl Btndy profitable. Afuch that is implied in the knowledge of a 
language, gradually increasing command of vocabulary, knowledge of sen- 
tence construction, appreciation of the masterpieaea of literature, may result 
from the unaided efforts of the capable stadeat. Even skill in composition 
may be acquired, to some extent, in ciroumstanoea which do not admit of 
direct personal tuition. But to many of those who will subsequently become 
teacherfi in various parts of the country, the 1 raining College affords the 
one and only opportunity of accustoming the ear to the sounds of a foreign 
tongue and of acquiring the power of reproducing them with facility and 
approsimate correctness. It 13 therefore clear what line the course of study 
during the period of training should take. What the student can do for him- 
self should bo done in his time for private study, with, of course, the necessary 
guidance and direction. The precious hours of clas9Work must bo utilised, 
as far aa possible, for the exereise of ear and tongue. 

" In teaching pronunciation full use should be made of the knowledge 
acquired in the general course of phonetics at the College, and the students 
should be required to commit to memory pieces of prose and verae, the pro- 
nunciation of which has been studied in detail and thoroughly mastered. 
Alongside of these practical exercises, systematic study of the grammar of the 
language should be undertaken, but this study of the grammar should be 
illustrated, not by random examples, but by constant reference to the pieces 
which the student has already mastered. Thus, for example, the broad 
rules for the claasiiication of substantives according to gender having been 
learned, the student should be exercised in referring each individual sub- 
stantive in the pieces he has already learnod to its proper heading in the 
grammar. Similarly, at a more advanced stage, the rules for the oonstruotion 
of the subjunctive mood having been studied in outline, all the instances 
of the subjunctive mood in the pieces with which the student is familiar 
should be carefully examined with reference to those rules. It is only by 
some such process that one can hope to avoid a defect of which examiners 
constantly complain, vii., that candidates who apparently know a grammar 
rule correctly are luiable to apply it in practice. 

" The number of pieces thus studied should be gradually and continuously 
added (o, and thefc pieces should be ultimately known in their minutest 
detail of construction. Thus treated they will form a permanent body of 
reference for the guidance of the student in his further, and it may be, unaided 
studies. They will also provide abundant material for practice in composi. 
lion, both oral and written. 

" For the purpose of placing the Training Gollego student in a position in 
which he may pursue profitably the study of the language for himself without 
extraneous aids, no other form of study than that already indicated Is really 
essentiaL A comparatively few selected pieces must be thoroughly studied 
from the point of view of pronunciation and construction, committed to 
memory, and made the basis for abundant exercises in the manipulation of 
words and constructions with which theatndent is already thoroughly familiar. 
The knowledge acquired, if limited in scope, will be not only thorough but 
readily available in practice, and will form a sound basin for further study. 
But nothing lesj than complete mastery of what is teamed, involving pacfeot 
recollection and instinctive correctness of phrase within the limits of the 
constructions known, will suffice. 

" If time permits and greater variety of work is desired, two additional 
forms of exereise may be practised, both of which may be largely matter for 
private study. The one is the acquisition of a vocabulary descriptive of 
common things and common actiuna, combined with the study of a well- 
Beteoted book of dialogues. The other is the free reading of attractive subject 
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matter without hirther roferenoe to the diotionary and gramnuur than k 
neoeesary to make out the sense. Models of good translaticm into English 
should be given from time to time and discussed in class, and oocasicmal 
exercises of this kind should be given out for home work, but as little as 
possible of the class time should be devoted to routine construing. For more 
advanced students — ^with whom, nevertheless, oral work should not be neg- 
lected — there is the systematic study of some work of literature and ^e 

practice of composition in its various forms. « 

****** 

" In the choice of a language to be studied, in those cases where a choice is 
possible, My Lords hope that every consideration will be given to the claims 
of German. At present it is found that the overwhelming majority of candi 
dates take French, but it may be suspected that in many cases the choice hn 
due rather to unreflecting custom than to any deliberate weighing of the 
respective advantages of the two languages.". 
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